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The ology To day 


VoLuME X Aprit, 1953 NumseEr 1 


EDITORIAL 
An Overture on Biblical Preaching 


‘Les managing editor of a widely-read journal on preaching re- 
cently observed that “the weakest point in midcentury is the 
ability of most preachers to prepare and deliver Biblical ex- 
positions.” ‘This is a sweeping statement to make about contempo- 
rary preachers and preaching, as well as a dogmatic statement to make 
about the weakness of present-day Protestant Christianity. The crit- 
icism of this careful observer of modern preaching, however, contains 
an embarrassing truth, and it strikes at the very essence of evangelical 
Christianity. There is no doubt that the Protestantism of the six- 
teenth century issued from a fresh discovery of the message of the 
Bible: the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Out of that discovery, or revela- 
tion, a new springtime of Christian faith blossomed into radiant 
glory. ‘The Good News regarding God’s mighty redemptive action 
for man’s deliverance, restoration, and maturation demanded procla- 
mation with joy, relevance, and concern. ‘The message and the mes- 
senger became organically related. Protestant Christianity, the Bi- 
ble, and preaching were all bound together. 

If the Biblical message is not being preached in our time, then 
evangelical Christianity no longer exists, and it is a serious question 
whether such Christianity as remains can survive with any degree of 
authority, power, or influence. Surely “the lost authority of the pul- 
pit,” to use the title of Theodore O. Wedel’s recent article in THE- 
oLocy Topay (July, 1952), is related to the lost art of preaching the 
Word. 








THEOLOGY TODAY 


I. THe DECLINE OF BIBLE PREACHING 


The modern eclipse of Biblical preaching does not mean merely 
that preachers are not using Bible texts; on the contrary, texts are 
frequently used, but so often they are torn out of context and vio- 
lently forced to give some semblance of Biblical authority to ideas 
and sentiments which are quasi-Biblical. The center of gravity in 
much preaching is not in the Biblical world-view with its radical 
God-centeredness. Succumbing to the modern hanker for present- 
day interest and the inductive approach, a great deal of preaching 
is a mosaic of interesting stories or personal anecdotes. ‘This preach- 
ing aims to please, to keep people coming. 

In our day, Biblical preaching has suffered, it must be acknowl- 
edged, from the preacher’s all-consuming interest in the psychologi- 
cal states of the human soul. While the psychology of religion has 
given us many fine insights into the inner workings of man’s spirit, 
it has also tended to center our interest in the subjective aspects of 
religion. Many sermons today deal with “‘peace of mind,” “how to 
be happy,” and such like topics. But there is grave danger that the 
subjective states of man’s consciousness, unenlightened and unjudged 
by the Word of God, may subordinate the objective realities of the 
Christian faith. Only as these great drives of the human spirit are 
judged, directed, empowered, and sanctified by something objective, 
will man have dignity and purpose and dynamic. Biblical psychol- 
ogy never divorces the objective from the subjective, but it never 
starts or ends with the subjective. 

Furthermore, Biblical preaching has been the victim of neglect 
due to the increasing administrative duties of the modern preacher. 
He has little time to study, and it takes quietness and time to gain 
insights into the Christian faith. Some men have never been prop- 
erly introduced to the joy of creative Bible study. And some have 
never disciplined themselves to hard study at certain times of the day 
or night. Little wonder, then, that many ministers, hard-pressed for 
time, resort to the ready-made sermon book. 

Critical studies of the Bible have tended to rob the Bible of its 
authority. Unless the preacher has worked his way through textual 
and historical criticism to sense the unity and the basic message of 
the Bible, he will have difficulty using it as a basis for his preaching. 

But the crux of the problem of Biblical preaching is in the area 
of the Bible’s authority. At one time, Protestantism staked its all 
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EDITORIAL 3 


on the finality and infallibility of the Word of God. This Word 
was more important than the Sacraments of the Church. Indeed, 
as Henry Sloane Coffin has recently maintained in his book, Com- 
munion Through Preaching (1952), Protestantism believes that the 
highest communion between God and man takes place through the 
meeting of the two in God’s Word. Preaching, therefore, is the 
authoritative proclamation of the Church of the Biblical Word in 
such a way that real encounter and communion between God and 
man take place. The predicament of the modern preacher may 
well be in the field of basic authority. If that authority is not in 
the static words of the Bible, nor in the personal opinions of the 
man who speaks from the pulpit—where is it? What is real Biblical 
preaching? 


II. PREPARATION FOR BIBLICAL PREACHING 


Theological education in our time has no greater responsibility 
than that of training the prospective preacher how to preach and 
teach the Bible. When the spokesmen of the Church are able to 
preach the Bible, the authority of the preached Word will become 
unique in the welter of modern panacea and propaganda peddlers. 

But how shall Biblical preaching be recovered? It must begin 
with the ministry. It would be helpful for ministers to make a care- 
ful study of the Reformation to determine how that spontaneous and 
powerful evangelical movement came into being. What was the 
secret of Luther’s power? Where did Wesley get his amazing sense 
of the novelty of the Gospel? What made Knox so fearless in the 
face of governmental tyranny and political corruption? A fresh 
study of the conversion of Paul would help. Many have found 
Barth’s discovery of the “‘strange new world within the Bible” stimu- 
lating and suggestive. He discovered that the Bible had a message 
all its own which could not be regarded as a part of any social, philo- 
sophical, or political system. He realized that a man can preach 
from the Bible only after God has spoken to him through the Bible. 
Only a new and ever contemporaneous exegesis of the Scriptures 
can make men aware of the fact that the Bible is primarily concerned 
about “changing” human life through self-judgment in the light of 
Divine Judgment and through faith in God’s encouraging mercy. 

The study of the Bible with imagination and with some under- 
standing of the background out of which Biblical events issued will 
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help the preacher to see beneath the surface of these events to the 
perennial issues involved. The exegete studies the Bible with one 
eye toward the present and another upon Biblica! Word so that the 
centuries between the then and now dissolve and one stands in the 
presence of the living reality of revelation. 

The Bible, of course, only comes alive with real meaning to people 
who are steeped in the things of life. H.H. Farmer calls attention 
to the truly troublesome experiences of life in these days, such as 
loneliness, futility, frustration, the violent eruption of evil, loss of 
an absolute norm for conduct, meaninglessness, hopelessness, and 
insecurity. These and many other vicissitudes and tragedies of life 
may drive men to that extremity where God has an opportunity to 
speak. Readers who steep themselves in humanity will soon find 
that the Bible becomes a kind of Baedecker on life’s pilgrimage; and 
at the center of that Book is One who is at once our devastating critic 
of life as it is, and our glorious encourager to life as it is meant to be. 

Preparation for Biblical preaching must include the humanization 
of the preacher. The old jibe about the preacher who was incom- 
prehensible on Sundays because he was invisible on weekdays has a 
barb in it. ‘The cultivation of “the spiritual life’ on the part of the 
ministry can be dangerous. There are times and seasons for with- 
drawal, to be sure, but these must always be with a view to living in 
the daily round in which human existence is set. Preachers must 
read the newspapers, modern novels, and the latest journals. ‘There 
are movies which deal with life far more realistically than do many 
theological essays. And there is the business of steeping oneself in 
common humanity by really identifying oneself with people at work 
and at play. Too many preachers are afraid of losing their spiritual 
integrity by being human. But we should not forget that Jesus went 
to dinner with some questionable people; he took the risk of calling 
some unlikely people to be his friends and Apostles; he went so far 
in being human that the “religious” people doubted his messianic 
claims. ‘There is a delicate problem involved here, but if the Word 
is to take hold of and shape the ‘“‘flesh” it will have to stop living on 
a kind of superhuman level that never reaches the plane'on which 
real people live. It is true that being a Christian makes a difference 
in a person’s dress, conduct, and speech. But there is a way by 
which even this higher tone of life can be carried with humility of 
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EDITORIAL 5 


spirit that does not withdraw Christianity from the common life or 
make the Christian life a barrier between persons. 

Most important in one’s preparation for Biblical preaching is a 
humble “‘waiting”’ before the Bible itself. This is not a passive atti- 
tude, but an active “listening.”” ‘The Bible is not made authoritative 
by anything we say about it; the Bible possesses something—and is 
something—which has been and may be communicated to those who 
are willing to seek, to know, and to ask. For those who find, who 
receive, and to whom the Scriptures have been “opened,” the Bible 
becomes a well-spring of perennial and inexhaustible revelation. It 
comes alive by the mysterious power of the Spirit who becomes the 
secret exegete of the things written. No doubt, the great sermons 
of the pulpit masters possessed this note of freshness and of authority. 
Their written sermons may not reveal it, for preaching cannot be re- 
duced to written form. The secret of their Biblical preaching was 
not in homiletical techniques, however, or even in the tools of exege- 
sis, but in the power of their personalities which witnessed to the 
wonderful discovery of something great and grand. The problem of 
Biblical preaching is in the preacher. 


III. THe Content or BIsLIcCAL PREACHING 


(1) Biblical preaching proclaims the whole Gospel. The Bible 
from beginning to end is founded upon the divine initiative which 
inaugurated, developed, and completed the drama of God’s unique 
and unprecedented action in history for the redemption of man. 
This is the Good News. It is the kerygma—the herald’s message— 
which must be proclaimed in every sermon. It is the basic reason 
for preaching, indeed for every Christian ministry. And it must be 
preached with joy, urgency, clarity, and persuasive power. God ini- 
tiated and completed a series of actions in the history of which the 
Bible speaks and of which it speaks. 

There is not one shadow of doubt about this matter in the pages 
of the New Testament. The entire Book resounds with joy and 
peace and hope. Christian ethics, church organization, forms of 
worship, all issue from the kerygma; they are integrally related to 
the Gospel and are derived from it. 

In a man-centered age like our own, with its demand that God 
minister to man’s moods and needs, the Gospel comes as something 
startlingly novel in its proposal concerning man’s need, and in its 
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bid for man’s primary loyalty. In an age that is often on the verge 
of despair because man seems so insignificant and helpless in the face 
of a gigantic universe, mass populations, and peoples’ dictators, there 
is nothing like the Gospel of the gracious, sovereign God who is and 
governs all things by his almighty, fatherly power. In Churches 
which are overwhelmed with organizational machinery, it is refresh- 
ing to hear the “heart of the matter.” This note is often found lack- 
ing by laymen who complain that their preachers do not preach the 
Gospel. 

(2) Biblical preaching brings all that is human to the bar of divine 
judgment for verdict. Biblical preaching is realistically relevant. 
The Word is set within the context of life. When done in the way 
in which the Bible really reveals its secret, there is nothing quite as 
devastating and healing as Biblical preaching. It probes to the 
depths of our human motivation. It never leaves us admiring the 
status quo. It provides us with an accurate diagnosis of our con- 
dition. It tears off the mask of hypocrisy in government, in so- 
cial relationships, and in conventional religion. Biblical preaching 
really creates a crisis between God and man because it reveals man 
as he is in the sight of God, and as he wishes to be in his own eyes 
or in the eyes of his neighbors and various groups. The prelude to 
salvation is the consciousness of our own “‘lost’’ condition, just as 
the prelude to our physical healing is our conscious awareness of 
disease. Bible preaching never leaves the natural man—or the saint 
—where he is with what he is. Peace of mind may be a dangerous 
thing, if it is a peace of contentment on man’s terms. 

Wherever one turns in the Bible, from the sin of Adam and Eve 
to the ‘“‘whoredoms” of the great Babylon, we are always meeting 
with people and groups who are seen in the light of the ultimate 
issues of human existence. The predicament of individuals and of 
nations is never glossed over, and it is never interpreted merely in 
the easy terms of ignorance or jungle hangovers. Man is ultimately 
responsible not to society, or to his neighbors, or to nature, but to 
God who meets him in society, in the neighbor, and in nature. The 
arch disease of man is not physical or mental but spiritual and ethi- 
cal; his dignity and his shame are centered in the essential “‘image”’ 
of his being, namely, his divine origin, his present relationship to 
God and his future destiny. Once this is seen, we have the meaning 


and clue to every major aspect of the Bible. Let the Bible reader | 
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EDITORIAL 7 


get hold of this key and his interpretation of characters, national 
events, psalms, parables, letters, and even short passages, will take on 
a profound meaning. The Cross will loom up as the one crucial 
tragedy of the human race, because it reveals those motives in men 
that reject or ignore him who is man’s primeval and perennial pat- 
tern of life against whom to turn is to turn against God and the true 
self. ‘Io reject him who is the pattern, the power, and the resource 
of real personality is man’s supreme predicament. To be reconciled 
to him is salvation. Biblical preaching must reach man at the deep- 
est level of motivation where his tragedy and his triumph are finally 
and decisively revealed. What a previous age called “conviction of 
sin” is the conviction that man, the prodigal, by his own willful 
“godalmightiness” has and does make an absolute and tragic failure 
of himself unless he smites his breast in mortal anguish and realizes 
that there is only one way to live—in the mercy of his Father, in his 
Father’s house, and in humility and gratitude. 

Perhaps the most perplexing question which confronts the average 
preacher today is this: “How can I make people aware of their sinful 
need?” And there are but two answers. First, to portray the world 
and the life of the Bible which is God-judged and God-oriented with 
modern life, so that the contrast between the two may be clearly re- 
vealed. And there is no point in the Bible which so completely re- 
veals the polarity between the life and the world God intends and 
the life and world which actually exist than in the life and death 
of Jesus Christ. Second, modern man may confront situations in 
which his self-assurance gives way to despair. Death, failure, frus- 
tration, bankruptcy, serious illness, war, experiences of any and every 
kind that make men aware of their utter weakness and extremity may 
turn them from man. But unless the Gospel is presented to them 
in these experiences; despair may turn to bitter hostility toward God, 
to withdrawal into morbidity, to agnosticism, and even to conversion 
to other gods and religions. 

(3) Biblical preaching leads to decision in freedom. Perhaps I 
should say it leads to decisional living, to a continuing responsible 
existence. ‘The Bible is not concerned to interest people in “relig- 
ious truth.” It is not interested in arousing an aesthetic good feeling 
toward God and the Church. It is not interested primarily in tell- 
ing people to try to be good citizens, good parents, or even good 
church members. ‘These may be important, but they are dangerous 
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substitutes for faith. The Bible is concerned with faith, repentance, 
commitment, obedience. 

Biblical preaching will always put before people the alternative: 
faith or unbelief; acceptance or rejection; yes or no. It never leaves 
people where they are; it asks them to look at themselves as they are 
in the light of God’s high calling for them, to judge themselves as 
sinners, to commit themselves obediently into the gracious care of 
God’s mercy, and to resolve to live simply and without pretense as 
God’s children. Even a sermon on such a devotional subject as 
prayer ought to lead people to confess that they have failed miserably 
in their prayer life, and highly resolve to enter into the life of faith- 
ful prayer in the light of the law of prayer. Biblical preaching leads 
people to worship; and worship is loving assent to God’s overture. 
It is saying “Yes” in freedom to what God is and says. But let the 
preacher beware lest he ask people to respond to his personal ideas 
instead of the address of God’s Word. Let him beware lest he step 
over the line and put himself in the place of God, that he ask people 
to believe in him, rather than in God. And let him preserve the 
freedom of the hearer to respond to God’s Word. 

(4) Biblical preaching is always communal in nature and inten- 
tion. The Word of God is a corporate reality, and its purpose is to 
create the Christian community, locally and ecumenically. While 
the Word comes alive in individual experience through the work of 
the Spirit, that experience is never one which can be generated or 
cultivated in isolation. ‘The Bible from beginning to end is a cor- 
porate Book, and its witness is to the corporate nature of revelation. 
Abraham was the father of a race of faithful people. ‘The prophets, 
though fiercely individualistic, never dissociated themselves from Is- 
rael to found a new and true Covenant Community. The proselyte 
was always initiated into the holy community. 

Jesus Christ called men to be with him; he spoke of himself as the 
Shepherd of a flock, the Vine of the branches, the Bread and Wine 
of the Communion. The Holy Spirit works through the Church, 
and those who seek to be Christians apart from the Church will be- 
come eccentric and dwarfed in their Christian experience and life. 
Preaching the Bible is done by the Church, in the Church, and for 
the sake of bringing all men into the orbit of God’s holy, Catholic, 
apostolic society. The Gospel is social from beginning to end; but 
the sociology of the Gospel is organically and personally identified 
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with the Person of Jesus Christ. If this be true, it is hard to see how 
Biblical preaching can be divisive and sectarian. It may be critical 
of the Church as it is, but always with a view to making it the Church 
which wills to be born. 

(5) Biblical preaching will inevitably center in the Person of Jesus 
Christ. Fundamentally the Bible is a personal message from a per- 
sonal God to persons. Christianity has always suffered when it was 
made primarily an intellectual, ethical, or institutional religion. 
The touchstone—the criterion, correction and concretion—of Bibli- 
cal religion is the Person of Jesus Christ. Eventually men and na- 
tions will be judged by their relationship to him. He is the revela- 
tion of God incarnate in human form. In him truth and grace are 
personally dramatized. It is the business of the Church through its 
preaching to confront men with him not only once, but all the time. 
He is the “author” and “finisher” of faith, the source, inspiration, 
and consummation of eternal life. All saving truth in the New 
Testament centers in and flows from him. To be “saved’’ means to 
respond to him, to consent with the whole being to him, to be in 
him. This is an act anda process. Paul put it succinctly when he 
wrote—‘‘for me to live is Christ.” For anyone to “live,” he must 
live “in Christ.” 


IV. THrt COMMUNICATION OF BIBLICAL PREACHING 


There was a time when preaching was referred to as “‘sacred ora- 
tory.” It may well be that we ought to be done with the “‘oratori- 
cal” pulpit and with the “sacred” tone of voice which characterized 
many preachers of the past. But even so, the term “sacred oratory” 
sought to say something about preaching which we dare not lose. It 
stated that preaching is the use of human speech at its best to speak 
about sacred things. In that sense, preaching is speaking, but it is 
a kind of speaking which is infilled with a unique content and defi- 
nite purpose. 

Preaching is also a part of worship. The sermon is not to be 
isolated from the whole context of worship. The exhibitionist 
preacher would be humbled if he realized that his sermon is part 
of worship. Preachers of a former day closed their sermons with 
an “Amen” to indicate that what they had preached was verily so 
and aimed at nothing less than the voluntary submission of the 
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whole congregation in a mighty congregational Amen of assent and 
vow of obedience to God. 

Preaching, however, must not be isolated from the total life of 
the congregation. The truth of the Bible is personal and pastoral 
truth. It, therefore, cannot be spoken to a congregation by a man 
who is not bound by ties of love and responsibility to those he ad- 
dresses. What right has a man to speak to or at people when he does 
not live with and for them? The preacher must be responsible in 
his utterance, and remember always that the Word was incarnate in 
human flesh. The Son of God did not speak to the human situation; 
he spoke out of it as he identified himself with it. Therefore, it is 
highly impossible for a man to be merely a preacher to a congrega- 
tion without being a responsible pastor as well. His words are in- 
dissolubly linked up with his life among his people, and what he 
says must edify people. 

This love for people to whom the preacher preaches must inevita- 
bly involve him in a serious desire to understand where people live 
and how they express themselves. The problem of communicating 
the Gospel to the people of our time is a subject of lively discussion. 
And while there are many factors involved in this bringing together 
of the Word of God and the people of our time, the solution to the 
problem is to be found in the spirit of Jove. A preacher who really 
loves people will mingle with them in freest social intercourse; he 
will speak the language of his people; he will couch the Gospel mes- 
sage in familiar words. And what is more—people seeing his life 
among them and sensing his zdentity with them will meet his preach- 
ing with a real desire to understand what he longs to have them know 
and experience. The “point of contact’’ may be a difficult theologi- 
cal problem, but in practical terms it is established in the same way 
in which the Son of God overcame the breach between God and 
man, that is, by incarnation. 

Preaching will seek to set forth the Gospel in its dramatic power. 
The preacher will make his words paint pictures so that people may 
see the love of God in redemptive action. The Greek theater sought 
to portray the tragedies of life on the stage in such a way that those 
who observed could see themselves in the action and live through the 
plot. In this way they were purged through identification. In 
some such way, the preacher ought to dramatize the life of man in 
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the light of God so that those who hear may identify themselves 
through faith and repentance with the Gospel. 

The preacher communicates not only words, he communicates the 
new life in Christ which has come to him and to the Church. This 
witness is a proclamation concerning the Good News of the Gospel; 
as such, it will be trumpeted forth with the joyousness of a herald. 
Real Biblical preaching is infused with the spirit of triumph in 
Christ. 

ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


The Word for Today 


HIS issue of THEOLocy Topay deals with a number of impor- 
Tee matters pertaining to the Bible and its interpretation. 

The publication of the Revised Standard Version of the Holy 
Bible and the immediate and striking welcome given to it symbolize 
the quest for eternal truth in an age of anxiety and uncertainty. 
There is danger, of course, that publicity and popular demand may 
elevate the Bible to an exalted literary place so that it becomes a 
monument rather than a dynamic word for today. And it may be 
that the search for idiomatic language by which the obscurities of 
Biblical thought can be understood represents a superficial view of 
the Bible—as if everything would be clear and simple if only the 
translation were right. We should remember the remark of a dis- 
cerning reader who said it was not the things in the Bible which he 
did not understand that bothered him, but the things he did under- 
stand! Even in “basic English” the Bible remains a puzzling, upset- 
ting, provocative book. Nevertheless, the new version is but one 
evidence of a remarkable renewal of Biblical studies in our day. We 
have received from the Protestant Publishing Company of Tokyo 
(Shinkyo-Shuppansha) a new Pocket Bible Dictionary in Japanese. 
The Reverend J. B. Phillips, who recently translated the New Testa- 
ment Epistles (Letters to Young Churches), has now gone on to add 
the Gospels. Elsewhere in this issue mention is made of the new 
Roman Catholic and the recent Jehovah’s Witness translations. In 
addition, such undertakings as the Study Commission of the World 
Council of Churches, and the ambitious project of The Interpreter’s 
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Bible are notable events in our time. The fact that these new trans- 
lations and studies are going on in a day of unrest such as ours is sig- 
nificant and quite in line with Jerome’s Vulgate version prepared 
during the sack of Rome, Luther’s German Bible translated during 
the Reformer’s confinement at Wartburg, and the King James Ver- 
sion undertaken at a time of crisis during the English Reformation. 
Phillips’ translation, by the way, was prepared during the London 
blitz, the manuscript being secluded underneath a steel Morrison 
shelter. 


The Editorial for this number has been prepared by Elmer G. 
Homrighausen, our Contributing Editor and author of the popular 
feature, ““The Church in the World,” with which readers of our 
journal are familiar. Biblical preaching, he says, has always been 
associated with Protestant Christianity, but in our day there is much 
confusion as to what it means to preach from the Bible. ‘The Edi- 
torial is an appeal for preaching the whole Gospel as the Good News 
of God’s redemptive action in Jesus Christ. 

Elmer G. Homrighausen is Professor of Christian Education at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He is the author of a number of 
books and is preparing the exposition of I and II Peter and Jude 
for The Interpreters Bible. For a number of years he has served 
as Chairman of the Committee on Evangelism of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


With Lent and Easter in mind and as an example of the new Re- 
vised Standard Version translation of a familiar Old Testament pas- 
sage, we are printing in this issue of ‘THEOLocy Topay chapter fifty- 
three of the prophecy of Isaiah. As Professor Oxtoby says in his 
article on the R.S.V., the translation of this particular chapter is “‘a 
very great improvement from the point of view of both the scholar 
and the average reader.” It is, he says, “more significant in mean- 
ing, truer to the sense of the original, and equally majestic in form 
for public worship or private devotion.”” Since the R.S.V. is copy- 
right by the Division of Christian Education of the National Council 
of Churches, permission to quote has been secured and is hereby 
acknowledged. 


Professor Oxtoby in his article on the R.S.V. discusses some of the 
criteria by which a new translation of the Bible should be evaluated. 
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It must be, he says, clear and intelligible, faithful to the original 
texts, instinct with religious and spiritual meaning, and suitable for 
the average reader. In all these respects, the R.S.V. has achieved 
notable eminence. With special regard to the Old Testament and 
with frequent telling illustrations, the author presents a scholarly 
and valuable critique of the new version. A critique by Floyd V. 
Filson of the R.S.V. of the New Testament (which was published 
in 1946) appeared in ‘THEOLOGy Topay, July, 1946. 

Gurdon C. Oxtoby is Dean and Professor of Hebrew Exegesis and 
Old Testament Literature at the San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary. He has attended the American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem and also serves as visiting Professor of Old Testament 
at the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. He is a member of the 
Editorial Council of TtHEoLocy Topay. 


In his article on “What Is Demythologizing?” Ronald Gregor 
Smith asserts, “It is not too much to say that the controversy which 
has arisen around the latest writings of Professor Rudolf Bultmann 
marks one of the most important moments in theological thinking 
for generations.” ‘The theological position associated with Bult- 
mann is what is cumbersomely known as “demythologizing” (in Ger- 
man, Entmythologisierung). ‘The problem which Bultmann tackles 
is an old one and a perennial one—how are we to understand the 
living Word of the Bible and of Christian faith when the records at 
our disposal are clearly cast in a world-view which is not congenial 
to our modern scientific age? The solution, Bultmann believes, is 
in “‘demythologizing,”’ that is, in distinguishing between the kerygma, 
the redemptive message of Jesus Christ, and the mythology by which 
the Gospel is presented. In other words, Bultmann is concerned 
with a theological-hermeneutical principle. The possibilities as well 
as the limitations of this exegetical method are clearly and interest- 
ingly discussed in Gregor Smith’s exposition. 

The author is Editor of the Student Christian Movement Press in 
London. He is the translator of Martin Buber’s J and Thou (1937), 
Between Man and Man (1947), and Right and Wrong (1952). In 
1950 he edited a volume of essays, The Enduring Gospel, dedicated 
to Hugh Martin. 


There is significant evidence that in our day the Roman Church 
is beginning to take the Bible seriously as it has not done for cen- 
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turies. Recent Biblical studies by Roman Catholic scholars and 
more particularly the new translation of the Bible into English (The 
Holy Bible, Vol. I, Genesis to Ruth, 1952, translated by members 
of the Catholic Biblical Association of America sponsored by the 
Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine) 
have already become known. As an indication of what this move- 
ment may mean for the Roman Church, we are publishing in this 
issue a translation of an article by Father Pius Parsch on ‘““The New 
Renaissance of Biblical Studies in the Roman Catholic Church.” 
The article, it may be noted, appeared in Spanish in a Latin Ameri- 
can journal—a significant fact in itself. 

The author is a Viennese Roman Catholic associated with the mon- 
astery of Klosterneuburg. As he explains in his article, he has been 
interested in preparing an edition of the Bible in German to be sold 
at a reasonable price for the use of the laity, and he has pioneered in 
organizing Bible study groups of various kinds. He is the author of 
a number of works on liturgical themes, one of which, The Breviary 
Explained, is available in English (Herder, 1952, $6.00). 


One of the facetious clichés about the Bible is that it is the most 
widely circulated book in the world and the least read. ‘There is 
truth in the charge, to be sure, but one reason for the neglect of the 
Bible is that people today simply do not know how to read it—even 
with the best of translations. ‘There is a great need, consequently, 
for careful instruction on this matter, and nowhere is this more urg- 
ently required than from the Protestant pulpit. As one attempt to 
do just this, we are reprinting a sermon on this subject, ““The Key to 
the Scriptures,’ by John R. Bodo. With reference to the problem 
of interpreting the Bible and the various ways in which people grope 
for some guidance, the preacher uses the incident of the two Emmaus 
disciples to emphasize the centrality of Christ, the work of the Holy 
Spirit, and the fellowship of the Church. 

John Bodo is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Princeton, 
N. J. Born in Hungary, he took his theological training at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. He has recently completed his 
doctorate at Princeton Seminary in the field of Ecumenics. In the 
summer of 1948, he served as one of the official translators at the 
Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of Churches. A _pre- 
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vious article, “Life and Death in an Age of Anxiety,”” appeared in 
TueEoLocy Topay in July, 1951. 


The “peace of mind” cult in our day is no less insidious than the 
superficial dismissal of the phenomenon as a psychological fad. ‘The 
craving would not be there were it not for a deep anxiety and rest- 
lessness of soul. Perhaps the Churches are partly to blame, either by 
pandering to a false security, or by neglecting to interpret what the 
Bible and Christian faith really mean by peace. It comes to many 
as a surprise to learn that Christianity does not offer escape from the 
agonies of existence. What it does offer is peace in tribulation. 
Taking his clue from John 16: 33, Donald Miller has prepared for 
us a cogent theological exegesis on this timely and baffling problem. 

Donald G. Miller has had a varied experience in both the teaching 
and pastoral ministries. He has taught at the Pyengyang Foreign 
School, Korea, Biblical Seminary, New York, Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, and Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
where he is Professor of New Testament. He has also held pas- 
torates in Maryland and Texas. He is co-editor of Interpretation 
and the author of a book on Paul, Conqueror in Chains (1951). 


One of the standard Roman Catholic criticisms of Protestantism 
has always been that if the Bible is put into the hands of the people 
without any authoritative interpretation, all kinds of heretical and 
aberrant religious groups and sects will result. There are certainly 
historical illustrations of such a possibility, and in our own day the 
rise and development of the Jehovah’s Witnesses may well be the 
most significant example. ‘This religious movement is growing rap- 
idly and through its published tracts and journals is obviously reach- 
ing a great number of people. Recently the group prepared its own 
translation of the New Testament, and many of its members take a 
regular course of study in Bible and preaching. In his article on the 
Witnesses, Dr. Metzger presents a clear and forceful statement re- 
garding the Biblical claims of this group and something of their dis- 
tinctive views and doctrines. While recognizing their zeal as a re- 
buke to many of the established Churches, he nevertheless indicates 
what he takes to be their false and misappropriated Biblical authority. 

The initial occasion for the author’s interest in the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses grew out of a public debate with a Witness, who also happens 
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to be a distinguished consulting engineer who is an expert on the 
effects of atomic explosion on buildings. Two theological students 
had been perplexed in their field work by the aggressive in-roads of 
the Witnesses, and when the leader of the group himself suggested a 
debate, Dr. Metzger agreed. He had previously studied the Witness 
translation of the New Testament, and he approached the subject, 
as he does in his article, from the Biblical point of view. Dr. Metz- 
ger is Associate Professor of New Testament at Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He is a member of the Board of Managers and of the 
Committee on Versions of the American Bible Society. He is also 
Chairman of the American Committee on Versions of the Inter- 
national Project to Establish a Critical Apparatus of the Greek New 
Testament. 


Because of its unusual importance and documentary significance, 
we are publishing in full the text of the “Message” as drafted by the 
National Council of Churches, meeting at Denver last December. 
The Message succeeded in a remarkable way in penetrating behind 
the usual Church pronouncements about mission and unity by em- 
phasizing the Bible as “the book of destiny’ and the source of the 
Church’s prophetic and redemptive purpose. ‘The message was pre- 
pared by a representative committee headed by John A. Mackay. 


Beginning with this issue, we are including as part of the Book 
Review section a selected list of recently published books which we 
feel will be of interest to our readers. Because of restrictions of 
space, it is not possible to review everything that comes to our atten- 
tion. We hope this list will be useful for those who wish to keep 
informed of the latest publications, and it may be that if the response 
warrants it the list can be extended. 
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THE SERVANTS SUFFERING 


Isaiah, Chapter 53 (RS.V.) 


Who has believed what we have heard? 
And to whom has the arm of the Lord been revealed? 
For he grew up before him like a young plant, 
and like a root out of dry ground; 
he had no form or comeliness that we should look at him, 
and no beauty that we should desire him. 
He was despised and rejected by men; 
a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; 
and as one from whom men hide their faces 
he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 


Surely he has borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows; 
yet we esteemed him stricken, 
smitten by God, and afflicted. 
But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities; 
upon him was the chastisement that made us whole, 
and with his stripes we are healed. 
All we like sheep have gone astray; 
we have turned every one to his own way; 
and the Lord has laid on him 
the iniquity of us all. 


He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, 
yet he opened not his mouth; 

like a lamb that is led to the slaughter, 
and like a sheep that before its shearers is dumb, 
so he opened not his mouth. 

By oppression and judgment he was taken away; 
and as for his generation, who considered 

that he was cut off out of the land of the living, 
stricken for the transgression of my people? 
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And they made his grave with the wicked 
and with a rich man in his death, 
although he had done no violence, 
and there was no deceit in his mouth. 


Yet it was the will of the Lord to bruise him; 
he has put him to grief; 
when he makes himself an offering for sin, 
he shall see his offspring, he shall prolong his days; 
the will of the Lord shall prosper in his hand; 
he shall see the fruit of the travail of his soul and be satisfied; 
by his knowledge shall the righteous one, my servant, 
make many to be accounted righteous; 
and he shall bear their iniquities. 
Therefore I will divide him a portion with the great, 
and he shall divide the spoil with the strong; 
because he poured out his soul to death, 
and was numbered with the transgressors; 
yet he bore the sin of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors. 








AN ESTIMATE OF THE REVISED 
STANDARD VERSION 


By Gurpon CorniInG OxToBy 


Old Testament on September 30, 1952, it was anticipated that 

the new work would receive both approval and dissent, both 
hearty and enthusiastic reception by some and equally violent and 
vindictive denunciation by others. This has been the case, and no 
doubt with good reason, throughout the history of Bible translations. 
The phenomenon is not new. The difference today is that while 
some may burn the Book, they have not yet undertaken to burn the 
translators. ‘The fate that overtook Tyndale would have no public 
approbation today. ‘The religious climate that prevails in twentieth- 
century America is quite different from that which prevailed in 
sixteenth-century England. 

That the first editions of the RSV have been completely sold out 
by the publishers is in itself a noteworthy fact, justly hailed as an 
indication of the place of the Scriptures in our times. Also note- 
worthy is the fact that most objections, as publicly expressed, appear 
to center around the translation of certain controverted passages, 
thus calling attention, by implication, to the unimpeachable worth 
of the work as a whole. 

The Preface that appears in the new edition recalls the history of 
translation, the reasons for undertaking this new work, and some of 
its more obvious features. The translators themselves, in a sepa- 
rately published collection of articles,* have presented their analysis 
of the problems involved in the preparation of this work. These 
discussions set forth the problems of establishing a proper Hebrew 
text, of estimating the contribution of archaeological and linguistic 
research, of compensating for the changing character of the English 
language itself, and of reproducing the impact of the original upon 
readers in our time. 


Bout the publication of the Revised Standard Version of the 


1 An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version of the Old Testament, by Members of 
the Revision Committee, Luther A. Weigle, Chairman (New York, 1952). 
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It is therefore not the purpose of this present discussion to traverse 
again the ground which has been so well described, but rather to ap- 
proach the RSV from the point of view of one who must use it with 
classes in Old Testament exegesis and with laymen in the churches 
for whom it is ultimately designed. Our approach is postulated on 
the fact that the RSV is indeed a new and Authorized Version, in 
the sense that it has been prepared by a Committee authorized by a 
Council of Churches that has authority to speak for the Christian 
groups that compose it, and that it has been presented to those groups 
with the authority of the body itself. Our approach also recognizes 
that this Revision is intended for use by ordinary English-speaking 
Christians in private devotion and in public worship, as a product 
of reverent scholarship rather than its exponent. 

Of the excellence of a translation competent observers will judge 
differently, depending upon their point of view. Whether a par- 
ticular version is “‘good” or “‘best” is partly a subjective judgment, 
based on postulates often unexpressed. For some, familiarity of 
phrase is the criterion; no variant could possibly equal the sonorous 
tones of the Elizabethan English of the King James Version. For 
others, theological presuppositions are of supreme importance; no 
version could be acceptable which in any way tends to disturb or 
rearrange one’s closely-formulated theories of prophecy and fulfill- 
ment, of apostolic use of the Hebrew Scriptures, or of the nature 
of Biblical inspiration. For still others, excellence is a matter of 
uniqueness or novelty; a turn of phrase or illuminating insight in 
a single passage outweighs in importance long sections of matter 
already clear or familiar. 

It seems to the present writer that many of the objections raised 
by critics of the RSV find their origin not in a conviction that the 
translation is in itself erroneous but in a fear that a cherished atti- 
tude or doctrine might be in some way endangered, or that an op- 
posing view might somehow receive aid and comfort through the 
RSV. Thus there arises the curious conception that a translation 
must in some sense be “theological”; that if it supports views already 
held it is ‘conservative,’ whereas if it opens doors to other views it 
must be “‘radical.” 

Without question there are many passages of the Old ‘Testament 
whose meaning is ambiguous, whose translation is a matter of honest 
difference, and whose value in determining matters of controversy 
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is therefore not absolute. Competent translators in all generations 
have known this; their work is witness to the fact. Christians will 
be reassured, however, to ponder again that in no instance have the 
great teachings of the faith been thus endangered. Ultimate mat- 
ters of belief and action are fortunately not dependent solely upon 
those passages of Scripture whose translation may be debatable. The 
Bible speaks with forthright clarity on the nature and requirements 
of God the Father, on the meaning of redemption in Jesus Christ his 
Son, and on the ensuing responsibilities of those who would enter 
into the fullness of his eternal Kingdom. Significant it is that these 
issues are not the ones around which divergence of opinion has arisen. 

Let us therefore consider certain standards by which Bible transla- 
tions may be judged, and let us attempt an estimate of the RSV with 
respect to them. 


I 


A good translation should be clear and intelligible. This is a pri- 
mary qualification. Unless the rendering is meaningful, it is of lit- 
tle use. In the words of the Apostle, “I would rather speak five 
words with my mind, in order to instruct others, than ten thousand 
words in a tongue.” * An unknown language may convey the feel 
of religion, but it does not convey ideas. The worshipper who lis- 
tens to a liturgy in Latin, or Greek, or Coptic, may sense the atmos- 
phere of worship, but unless he knows the language or the symbolism, 
a vital element of knowledge is lacking. So the Scriptures might be 
read in the original Hebrew, Aramaic, or Greek, and a sense of rev- 
erence might be evoked even in one ignorant of the language. Yet 
if the Bible is to be the basis of religious instruction, it must be in 
an intelligible tongue. The Greek-speaking Jews of Alexandria 
realized this in the third pre-Christian century, and the Septuagint 
translation, rendering the historic Law and Prophets into current 
Greek with variable excellence, was the result. As one language 
supplanted another, or as the Christian community extended into 
new lands, successive translations were called for. And Protestant 
Christianity in particular calls for a Bible in the language of the 
people. 

By this same token, the language should therefore be that form 
of the tongue now current. Modern editions of Shakespeare bring 


21 Cor. 14: 19 (RSV). 
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his spelling up to date, but school copies, for serious study, are also 
furnished with a glossary of terms, by which the modern reader may 
more adequately understand the meaning of the Elizabethan Eng- 


lish. It logically follows that, if the meaning is important, King ( 
James Bibles should be furnished with similar glossaries since the : 
| problem is partly inherent in the changing character of English it- 
| self. The last half century has seen the production of a large num- ] 
| ber of commentaries and annotated Bibles, part of whose purpose ; 


has been to explain the meaning of the terms used in King James 


and other versions of the English Bible. Interpretation is also im- 
| portant, but a primary need is understanding the words of the Scrip- ‘ 
tures itself. : 
It is the writer’s experience, after using it with classes of theologi- ‘ 
| cal students for several months, that the clarity and intelligibility of : 
the RSV are helpful and significant. Note, for example, the easy- ( 


flowing style of the magnificent passage in Deuteronomy 4: 15-40, 

wherein God's revelation of himself to his people is contrasted with 

the non-existent revelations of other deities, and sense the clarity of 

impact in the RSV as compared with the King James rendering. 

Observe how in the prophets passages of seeming obscurity in the D 

traditional versions become transparently clear in the RSV. 
The King James rendering of Jeremiah 30: 18 is as follows: 





| Thus saith the Lord; Behold I will bring again the captivity of Ja- h 
cob’s tents, and have mercy on his dwelling places; and the city shall 

| be builded upon her own heap, and the palace shall remain after the 

manner thereof. 


The Revised Standard Version reads: 


Thus says the Lord: 
Behold, I will restore the fortunes 
r of the tents of Jacob, 
and have compassion on his 
dwellings; 
the city shall be rebuilt upon its 
mound, 
and the palace shall stand where 
it used to be. 


The issues involved here are not matters of doctrine, but of simple | 
clarity of expression. They could be multiplied a thousand times it 
to demonstrate that obscurity of language is a real and ever-present 
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hurdle to the average reader of the King James Version, while the 
RSV presents the thought with clear crispness. 

There are times, however, when the issue of translation goes 
deeper, into the thought represented. Most English readers prob- 
ably misunderstood Proverbs 29: 18 in the traditional rendering: 


Where there is no vision, the people perish: but he that keepeth the 
law, happy is he. 


They may suppose that this passage justifies building castles in the 
sky, keeping imagination alive and mind fertile, lest, through lack 
of flights of mind or spirit, one “‘perish.”” ‘They do not realize that 
“vision” is in Hebrew “hazon”; that is, God’s revelation of truth 
through the prophet. The “vision of Isaiah . . . which he saw 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem” * is equivalent to ““The word of 
the Lord that came to Joel.’’* The proverb quoted has in mind 
God’s prophetic revelation, a truth at once apparent in the RSV: 


Where there is no prophecy the 
people cast off restraint, 
but blessed is he who keeps the 
law. 


Not only is this rendering clearer, but it carries to most people an 
idea almost wholly lacking in the KJV. 

Especially in the Psalms is straightforward language helpful. Note 
how the familiar nineteenth Psalm takes on new power: 


The heavens are telling the 
glory of God; 
And the firmament proclaims his 
handiwork. 
Day to day pours forth speech, 
and night to night declares 
knowledge. 
There is no speech, nor are there 
words; 
their voice is not heard; 
yet their voice goes out through 
all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the 
world. 


The RSV has the first characteristic of a good translation, in that 
it is clear and intelligible. 


3 Isaiah 1: 1. 
4 Joel 1: 1. 


| 
| 
| 
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II 


A good translation should represent as nearly as possible its orig- 
inal. Here is where divergent views appear. For in the very nature 
of the case, we do not have the “original” of the Old Testament, nor 
is it in any effective sense available. The “originals’’ of Amos and 
Isaiah, of David’s psalms, and of Moses’ laws have long since dropped 
from sight. The earliest New Testament documents now available 
are several centuries removed from the original texts; the Dead Sea 
Scrolls have given us a copy of Isaiah which, on any estimate, must 
be at least five hundred years later than Isaiah’s time. Other Old 
Testament documents, whether in Hebrew or in Greek, are even 
farther from the autographs. 

In the absence of “originals,” therefore, the question resolves it- 
self into a secondary one: What is most likely to have been the orig- 
inal of the documents we do have? Here intervenes the whole task 
of textual criticism. There must be a re-examination of the Maso- 
retic text and of the tradition concerning it, in the light of the ancient 
versions whose history has developed along divergent lines. The 
magnitude of this problem is obvious. If the excellence of a trans- 
lation is judged by the accuracy with which it represents its original, 
does this involve a reconstruction of the original, and if so, to what 
extent? Does the “better” translation adhere more closely to the 
traditional Masoretic readings? Or does it prefer the Septuagint 
since that version is (presumably) closer in time to the original auto- 
graphs? When Septuagint, Vulgate, and Syriac are in general agree- 
ment as against the Hebrew, what is to be preferred? Where they all 
differ, what shall be done? What weight shall be given to renderings 
of the Targums? Are we to assume that Luther’s translation, or 
Tyndale’s, or that of Coverdale, or of the Great Bible, or of the King 
James Bible indicates ipso facto that such translation is superior? 

Let us be specific. Because the Septuagint rendered the Hebrew 
word ‘almah in Isaiah 7: 14 as parthenos, while Symmachus, Aquila, 
and Theodotion translated neanis, and since Matthew quoted the 
prophet in the translation currently known to him, are we to assume 
that parthenos is the only true translation, thereby necessitating “vir- 
gin” in English? Or does the evidence of the most recent Hebrew 
lexicons ° which justify “young woman” as a preferable rendering, 


5 Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros (Leiden, 
1948-52), p. 709; see also Francis Brown, S. R. Driver, Charles A. Briggs, A Hebrew and Eng- 
lish Lexicon of the Old Testament (Boston, New York and Chicago, 1906), p. 761. 
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bear sufficient weight to tilt the scale? What consideration should 
be given to certain MSS of Wyclif’s translation, which read: ° 


Lo! a mayde shal conceyue, and bern a sone; 
and thou shalt clepe his name Emanuel. 


Or Luther’s’ 


Siehe Eine jungfraw ist schwanger 
und wird einen son geberen. 


The issues involved in the translation of this particular passage 
are fully discussed in many commentaries * easily available to the 
serious student. It should be unnecessary to review them here. 
The point we make is that the answer is not to be found in preserv- 
ing a tradition or in denouncing the motives of translators. 

In A.D. 383, Pope Damasus consulted Jerome on certain points 
of Scriptural criticism, and apparently in the same year urged him 
to revise the current Latin version. In his Preface to the Four Gos- 
pels in the Vulgate Version, Jerome addressed the Pope as follows: ° 


You urge me to revise the Old Latin Version, and, as it were, to sit 
in judgment on the copies of the Scriptures which are now scattered 
throughout the whole world; and, inasmuch as they differ from one 
another, you would have me decide which of them agree with the 
Greek original. The labor is one of love, but at the same time both 
perilous and presumptious; for in judging others I must be content 
to be judged by all; and how can I dare to change the language of 
the world in its hoary old age, and carry it back to the early days of 
its infancy? Is there a man, learned or unlearned, who will not, 
when he takes the volume into his hands, and perceives that what he 
reads does not suit his settled tastes, break out immediately into vio- 
lent language, and call me a forger and a profane person for having 
the audacity to add anything to the ancient books, or to make any 
changes or corrections therein? 


Jerome’s statement of the issues has a strangely modern sound. 
He knew the temper of those who disagreed with him, yet his con- 
troversial renderings in time became the conservative standard of 


6 Josiah Forshall and Frederic Madden, The Holy Bible: From the Latin Vulgate by John 
Wycliffe and His Followers (Oxford, 1850), vol. III, p. 239. 

7 Martin Luther, Biblia: Das ist die ganze Heilige Schrifft Deudsch (1535). 

8See John Skinner, “Isaiah,” in Cambridge Btble for Schools and Colleges (Cambridge, 
1915), vol. I, pp. 53-70; esp. p. 59 ff.; George Buchanan Gray, “The Book of Isaiah,” in Inter- 
national Critical Commentary (New York, 1912), vol. I, pp. 120-141; G. W. Wade, “The Book 
of the Prophet Isaiah,” in Westminster Commentaries (London, 1911), pp. 47 ff. 

® Translation by W. H. Fremantle in Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, Second Series (New York, 1893), vol. VI, p. 487 f. 
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Western Christendom, and the Old Latin fell into disuse. Such has 
been the story of translations. 

Again, listen to the words of the Preface * to the King James Ver- 
sion of 1611, to similar effect: 


Many men’s mouths have been open a good while (and are not 
stopped) with speeches about the Translation so long in hand, or 
rather perusals of Translations made before: and ask what may be 
the reason, what the necessity of the employment: Hath the Church 
been deceived, say they, all this while? Hath her sweet bread been 
mingled with leaven, her silver with dross, her wine with water, her 
milk with lime? . . . Was their Translation good before? Why do 
they now mend it? Was it not good? Why then was it obtruded to 
the people? 

As one who has been teaching students for a good many years, it 
is my observation that the same words do not convey the same mean- 
ing to different persons. Depending on one’s training and _ back- 
ground, including geographical origin, it is frequently found that 
one’s vocabulary, which might be supposed to be perfectly obvious, 
does not always convey to another the sense intended. ‘There cluster 
around phrases of speech certain connotations that are the residue of 
habit, and frequently one is amazed at the connotations his words 
have evoked. We observe in the international realm today how cer- 
tain terms we cherish, like “democracy,” “freedom,” and “peace,” 
can be perverted to mean just the opposite of what we intend, when 
quoted behind the Iron Curtain. So in religion, translators of Scrip- 
ture must examine to see whether what they say conveys the impres- 
sion of what is intended. ‘The members of the revision committee 
have listed 111 words and cited 222 usages in the King James Version 
where the meaning of words has so obviously changed as to demand 
revision.** Yet these are only some of the instances, and hundreds 
of others will be observed.** 

It will be no surprise to scholars to hear that the work of revision 
was slow, deliberate, and painstaking, and that all possible suggestions 
were most carefully scrutinized and thoroughly discussed before be- 
ing decided. The ultimate renderings, after passing through pre- 
liminary stages, were subject to a two-thirds vote of the entire com- 
mittee before final adoption, wherever there was departure from the 
basic text. The principle was to retain the traditional renderings 


10 The Translators to the Reader. The spelling is here modernized. 
11 An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version of the Old Testament, pp. 83 ff. 
12 Ibid., pp. 21-23 et passim. 
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wherever they could be justified. Even so, the committee deferred 
to popular habit by retaining in the twenty-third Psalm the phrase, 
“shadow of death,’’ while the same Hebrew word is elsewhere given 
as “deep darkness.” ** 

Everyone will commend the insertion in Gen. 4: 8 of the phrase, 
“Let us go out to the field,” which is supplied as Cain’s remark to 
Abel, and which is missing from the Hebrew text but present in an- 
cient versions. “Though some may be surprised, not many will criti- 
cize the RSV treatment of the ungrammatical sentence in I Sam. 13: 1 
where a footnote describes the difficulty. In I Sam. 6: 19 the omis- 
sion of the doubtful “fifty thousand men”’ is indicated by a note. In 
Psalm 139: 14 the versions are evidence for an emendation that is 
rendered: 

I praise thee, for thou are fearful 
and wonderful. 
Wonderful are thy works! 
Thou knowest me right well; 
my frame was not hidden from thee, 
when I was being made in secret, 
intricately wrought in the depths 
of the earth. 


There seems to me, however, little justification in the RSV render- 
ing of Gen. 12: 3, where the blessing on Abraham is given the form 
“by you all the families of the earth will bless themselves.” It is no 
doubt legitimate to translate the niphal of the verb in the reflexive 
sense, as well as the passive; but the rendering given in the RSV 
margin seems far superior in its context, since the Lord is to bless 
Abraham, and make him to become a blessing to others, the natural 
sense follows, “‘in you all the families of the earth will be blessed.” 
This, however, is but one example of the kind of difference that will 
always remain to be discussed. 

There are no doubt many passages that can never be translated 
without a distinct loss. Certain Hebrew phrases admit of no ade- 
quate or proper rendering. ‘The writer of the Prologue to Ecclesi- 
asticus, about 132 B.C., sensed this when he wrote concerning the 
translation of his grandfather’s work: 


For things originally spoken in Hebrew have not the same force in 
them when they are translated into another tongue; and not only 


13 E.g., Amos 5: 8; Job 3: 5; 12: 22. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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these, but the law itself, and the prophecies, and the rest of the books, 
have no small difference, when they are spoken in their original lan- 


guage. 

An example of such an untranslatable phrase is found in Ex. 3: 14, 
where the Divine Name is indicated as meaning “I am who I am.” 
Volumes have been written on the etymology and meaning of the 
Tetragrammaton. Its solution is a most intriguing theme. Yet 
even the popular rendering in this verse loses its comprehensiveness 
when translated into English, and two marginal alternatives are of- 
fered, neither of which is any improvement upon the text. The 
very phrase defies translation, as Hebrew students well know. 

When, therefore, fault is found with particular translations in the 
RSV, let us ponder the words of a member of the Committee on 
Revision: ** 


The revision is issued with no sense of finality. “Those who have 
labored over it for these fifteen years are far more painfully conscious 
of its shortcomings than others can possibly be. For many of the 
issues raised in the translation of the Old Testament there is simply 
no answer; the committee could only do the best possible, knowing 
full well that such best was inadequate. Further, any committee 
action is a compromise; no one is satisfied with all the revision; but 
at the worst a compromise has distinct advantages against the over- 
sights and errors from which no individual translation can possibly 
be exempt. Yet the committee realize fully that a perfect transla- 
tion of the Bible is, in the nature of the case, for ever an impossibil- 
ity; we must be content with merely good and better translations, 
and may for a short time possess a best one. But the growth of liv- 
ing language entails that presently that best fades into eclipse. No 
one supposes or hopes that this version will serve for centuries to 
come. Its time is now. 


III 


A good translation should convey a sense of religious experience. 
Christians read the Bible primarily for its spiritual “lift.” The 
Scriptures are not a book about religion; they are the unique Book 
of religion. ‘The faith they express is contagious. ‘The experience 
they embody is communicable. ‘They are dynamic rather than static. 
What is described is not a view of God’s purpose, but the experience 
of his salvation. 


14 William A. Irwin, in An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 19 f. 
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The basic position of the Reformers was that the Bible is the Word 
of God, by which they meant that in it God speaks tomen. The Re- 
formed faith is committeed to that principle. Through Scripture 
the authority of the divine imperative is conveyed to fallible human- 
kind, and an experience of power is the consequence. Moreover, 
history attests that, when the Bible was first translated and printed 
in the common tongues of northern Europe, it became the most pow- 
erful influence in motivating political and social as well as religious 
reforms. 

Action is everywhere the theme in the Bible. “Be doers of the 
word, and not hearers only, deceiving yourselves,’ wrote James. 
“You will know them by their fruits,” said Jesus. “Every one then 
who hears these words of mine and does them will be like a wise man 
who built his house upon the rock.” “Truly, I say to you, as you 
did it to one of the least of these my brethren, you did it to me.” 

In the teachings of the prophets, action is enjoined. ‘Amend your 
ways and your doings,” is the message of Jeremiah. ‘Why will you 
die, O house of Israel?’’ pleads Ezekiel. ‘For I have no pleasure in 
the death of anyone, says the Lord God; so turn, and live.” ‘Create 
in me a clean heart, O God,” prays the Psalmist, adding “Then I 
will teach transgressors thy ways, and sinners will return to thee.” 
The summary of the Law is: ‘Love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, and with all your might,” and “you 
shall love your neighbor as yourself.” Biblical religion is a religion 
of action, an experience of power. 

How do translations affect this sense of religious experience? Two 
ways may be suggested. One is form of words. The other is con- 
tent of ideas. 

The form of words is, so to speak, the vocabulary of religion. Tra- 
dition plays a great part. Familiar phrases call forth a sympathetic 
response. 

The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want; 
he makes me lie down in green 
pastures. 
He leads me beside still waters; 
he restores my soul. 


These words have probably represented the faith of Jew and Chris- 
tian more perfectly through the generations than any other words 
ever written. ‘To untold multitudes they have supplied strength in 
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time of weakness, encouragement in periods of doubt, reassurance in 
moments of despair. They have restored men’s perspective, made 
possible new starts in life, comforted when all else seemed gone. 
| Suitable as a creed for the five-year-old, they are equally appropriate 





| always completely comprehensible, they are words of power that con- 
vey the sense of religion. 

Throughout the Bible are other passages of similar appeal. The 
majestic account of creation in the first chapter of Genesis, the de- 
| scription of the incomparable God in the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, 
Solomon’s magnificent prayer in the dedication of the Temple, the 
appeal for forgiveness in the fifty-first Psalm—these and countless 
other passages produce in readers of the Bible those emotions and 
| responses which may properly be described as “religious.” ‘The 
reader's familiarity with the words in part determines his response. 

Yet this effectiveness exists primarily for those to whom the words 
represent long usage. It explains why older people continue to pre- 
fer familiar versions. It does not apply with equal force to those of 
less experience, nor to new Christians as they enter a new experience. 
Hence we note a second consideration, which is the content of ideas 
conveyed by the words. 

We venture to propose that of two translations, one traditional, 
yet somewhat obscure by reason of archaic grammar or vocabulary, 
the other newer, but current in word construction and usage, the 
second stands the better chance of conveying religious experience 
to an ever-increasing number of readers. Intelligible content, not 
recollection of past association, must be the moving power. Mean- 
ingful thought will soon develop with newer phrases those associa- 
tions that other experience with older words. 

For this reason the RSV is especially valuable for younger people 
and for newer Christians. Where the religious experience is itself 
formative, the more apparent renderings of current speech will be 
more effective. ‘There is no real reason why religion should be asso- 
ciated only with obsolete word endings like -eth and -edst, or with 
phrases like “it came to pass that” or with words like ‘‘whatsoever,” 
“must needs,” “would fain,” and “‘peradventure.” ‘These are the 
incidentals of expression, not the foundations of religion. Jesus well 
described those who insisted on identifying their religion with intri- 
cacies of traditional usage and form, and neglected the weightier 
matters of the law—justice, mercy, and faith. 
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The renderings of the RSV are no less powerful in their ability to 
convey the religious experience than are the words of the other great 
English translations of which they are the latest revision. For what 
conveys the experience is in point of fact not the words at all, but 
the effective working of the Spirit of God, who, through the medium 
of the written or printed page, in every land and every tongue has 
wrought effective changes in the hearts and purposes of those who 
read. ‘The conveyance of the experience of religion is not the mo- 
nopoly of any version. It is the universal result wherever God’s 
truth is expressed in intelligible and understandable terms. 


IV 


A good translation should commend itself to the average reader. 
The Gospel was not given for the few; it was intended for the many. 
Most of the first Christians were not learned. They were ordinary 
folk, like so many of their countrymen. Peter and John were noted 
by the high-priestly court of Annas and Caiaphas to be ‘“‘uneducated, 
common men.” Yet theirs was the preaching that conveyed the 
Gospel. 

Early English translations were intended for the common people. 
Wyclif insisted that “no man was so rude a scholar but that he might 
learn the words of the Gospel according to his simplicity.” * It was 
his aim to translate the Bible into English that could be understood 
by any plowboy. ‘The instinct is sound. Average people are still 
the ones to whom the Gospel must come. 

The most widely-voiced objection to the traditional versions is 
that they are not suited to most people. The recurrent complaint 
is that they are hard to read. Even privately prepared modern 
speech versions have not filled the need. It must not be supposed 
that simplified style will remove all difficulties from the reader’s 
way. One must still reckon with historical settings and background 
information. He who brings more to the reading of the Book will 
receive more from what he reads. Familiarity will pave the way for 
greater appreciation. But there is little excuse for the additional 
hazard of obscure grammar and obsolete vocabulary. The work of 
the revisers is most commendable in this regard. ‘The RSV has not 
descended to the commonplace, but it has been made intelligible. 
Dignified, yet simple, it is current without being colloquial. It 


15 See H. Wheeler Robinson, The Bible in Its Ancient and English Versions (Oxford, 1940), 
p. 137. 
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“seeks to preserve all that is best in the English Bible as it has been 
known and used through the years.” ** Punctuation accords with 
present-day practice, introducing a general use of quotation marks 
and exclamation points. The ordinary reader finds this very help- 
ful, for it enables him to distinguish various speakers, and to know 
where particular quotations end and others begin. In the KJV 
Micah 2: 6-7 is puzzling: 

Prophesy ye not, say they to them that prophesy: they shall not proph- 
esy to them, that they shall not take shame. O thou that art named 
the house of Jacob, is the spirit of the Lord straitened? are these his 
doings? 

Contrast the RSV: 


‘Do not preach’’—thus they preach— 
“one should not preach of such things; 
disgrace will not overtake us.” 

Should this be said, O house of Jacob? 
Is the Spirit of the Lord impatient? 
Are these his doings? 

The KJV of Gen. 13: 15 reads: “For all the land which thou seest, 
to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever.” The RSV translates: 
“for all the land which you see I will give to you and to your descend- 
ants for ever.” Most readers will understand “descendants” more 
readily, yet difficulty arises when we turn to Paul’s argument in Gal. 
3: 16: 

Now the promises were made to Abraham and to his offspring. It 
does not say “And to offsprings,”’ referring to many; but, referring 
to one, “And to your offspring,” which is Christ. 

The Hebrew and Greek words in these passages are both singular, 
yet each may have a collective usage. ‘The collective sense is clearly 
intended in Genesis; Paul’s argument, Rabbinic in character, in- 
volves also the singular sense of the word. If the revisers of Genesis 
had chosen an English word capable of similar interpretation—for 
instance “‘posterity” or “‘offspring’’—the significance of Paul’s quota- 
tion might have been clearer and his method more obvious. 

A very great improvement from the point of view of both the 
scholar and the average reader is found in the rendering of the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah. The familiar passage becomes at once more 
significant in meaning, truer to the sense of the original, and equally 


16 RSV Preface, p. ix. 
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majestic in form for public worship or private devotion. Ever since 
the days of the Ethiopian whom Philip baptized on the road to Gaza, 
this chapter has represented to Christians that vicarious suffering 
which found its climax on Calvary. The latest revision should re- 
ceive universal commendation. 

Throughout Hosea, Israel is called “faithless” rather than “back- 
sliding.” ‘This represents the sense rather than a grammatical equiv- 
alent, for the idea of a partially successful struggle in the right direc- 
tion is totally lacking from the prophet’s mind. Also, in the proph- 
ets, the ordinary reader will find it easier to comprehend the more 
accurate renderings of ‘‘justice’’ rather than “judgment”; “‘tri- 
umphant and victorious” instead of “just and having salvation’’; * 
“scroll” for “roll”; *° and ‘“‘tablets” for “tables.” *° Most significant 
is the rendering “‘steadfast love’ as the translation of hesedh, which 
had formerly been given as “mercy” or “loving kindness.” The re- 
curring use of this phrase makes apparent in a way not hitherto 
noticeable in English versions how important is the place of steadfast 
love as a vital part of God’s nature and one of his essential require- 
ments of men. ‘The erroneous impression that God is chiefly repre- 
sented in the Old ‘Testament as a God of judgment while in the New 
Testament he is seen as a God of love is corrected by a truer perspec- 
tive. Both Old and New Testaments emphasize the abiding impor- 
tance of love, which our Lord affirmed as central in his New Com- 
mandment. ‘The true unity of Holy Scripture is thus more clearly 
seen. 

Throughout both Testaments the Spirit speaks with one voice. 
The Bible is indeed the Word of God, demonstrating how: 


In many and various ways God spoke of old to our fathers by the 
prophets; but in these last days he has spoken to us by a Son, 

of the coming of whose Kingdom the written record is testimony and 
witness through the generations. As at Pentecost the multitudes 
heard the message of salvation each in the tongue he could under- 
stand, so in our times new patterns of speech, suited to the needs of 
the day, become another channel for telling of the old, old story, 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


17 Amos 5: 24. 

18 Zechariah 9: 9. 

19 Ezekiel 3: 1; Jeremiah 36: 2. 
20 Habakkuk 2: 3. 











WHAT IS DEMYTHOLOGIZING? 


By Ronatp GreGor SMITH 


T is not too much to say that the controversy which has arisen 
around the latest writings of Professor Rudolf Bultmann marks 
one of the most important moments in theological thinking for 

generations. But there is very little of his work so far available in 
English. Since 1921, until his recent retirement, he has held the 
Chair of New Testament studies at the ancient Reformed University 
of Marburg. Throughout the pre-war years a trickle of students 
from the English-speaking lands made their way to Marburg, and 
few failed to come under the influence of Professor Bultmann’s dry 
wit, his unsentimental and unemotional but not impassionate ex- 
egesis. His recent visit to America will surely stir up interest in 
what is available and encourage publishers to undertake some of the 
weighty tasks of translation which will have to be done.* 


I 


The essay with which we are concerned here was first published in 
1941, under the title Neues Testament und Mythologie (New Testa- 
ment and Mythology), and was re-issued in 1948 as the central docu- 
ment in a symposium by German scholars entitled Kerygma und 
Mythos (Kerygma and Myth). This essay has been recognized on 
all sides as a momentous effort to make Christianity meaningful to 
modern men. In brief, what Bultmann there attempts is “to make 
understandable for modern thought the many expressions about 
God and God’s action in the Bible which have a mythological char- 
acter.” He does this by a process of what he calls ‘““demythologiz- 


ing.” By this he does not mean the excision or elimination of the | 


1 The main works are Die Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradition, 1921; Jesus, 1926 (Eng. 
trans., Jesus and the Word, 1934); Das Evangelium des Johannes, 1941; Theology of the NT, 
Scribners, New York and SCM Press, London, 1952; and two volumes of essays, Gesammelte 
Aufsdtze, 1933 and 1952. Material in English for the present article is still meager, though 
there are useful references in Daniel Day Williams’ What Present-Day Theologians Are 
Thinking, 1952, Harper (=Interpreting Theology 1918-1952, SCM Press), Ernest Wright's 
God Who Acts, 1952, Henry Regnery, Chicago, SCM Press, and one notable essay by Ian 
Henderson, Myth in the NT, 1952, Regnery and SCM Press, to which I am happy to make 
more than the usual acknowledgments. An English translation of the symposium Kerygma 
und Mythos (see below), Vol. I, is being prepared by the S. P. C. K., London. Vol. II has 
just appeared in Germany (too late for the purposes of this essay). 
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mythology; he does not make arbitrary surgical operations on the 
text, nor does he indulge in a mathematical exercise of subtraction. 
What he proposes is a radically but as he maintains soundly based 
method of exegesis. He is concerned with the interpretation of the 
Bible, and in particular of the New Testament. 

The presupposition of this attempt is that the Bible in many forms 
of expression has become incomprehensible to most people. What 
the Bible says, largely because of the way it says it, has become in the 
main a matter of scorn or indifference. The message of the Bible 
is couched in mythological terms, in terms consonant with a picture 
of the world which no longer commands assent or understanding. 
This mythological mode of thinking, which Bultmann defines as 
one in which the divine appears as human and the other-worldly as 
this-worldly, is simply no longer relevant. It is both pointless and 
impossible for modern men to accept the picture of the world which 
is found in the New Testament. 

Before we go any further, it is worth noting that the terrific re- 
sponse, especially so far in Germany, to what Bultmann has to say, 
reflects a real evangelistic zeal. Bultmann’s critics, like himself, are 
very much aware that they are in the midst of the greatest problem 
with which they can be concerned as Christians: the problem of get- 
ting the Gospel across today not as an optional extra or as an anti- 
quated or anachronistic scheme, like a well-regulated but rather 
musty museum, but as the live center and heart of reality. And 
one of the cheering things about the whole discussion is that both 
Bultmann himself and his opponents are agreed that they are not 
indulging in an academic game. They are evangelists looking for 
a language. The communication of the Gospel in our day has 
broken down; and it is Bultmann’s first merit that he is fearlessly 
looking for the right way to make contact with modern man. 

Bultmann’s argument is by no means fully worked out, or even 
illustrated, and there is no doubt that a great deal of work, perhaps, 
as he himself says, for generations, will have to be carried out before 
this palace revolution in Christian thought settles down to its proper 
proportions. I personally do not doubt that Bultmann’s work marks 
a major turning-point in the history of the impact of Christian 
thought on the world. 

The first simple illustration which Bultmann uses will indicate 
the nature of the problem. In mythological thinking heaven is 
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conceived as God’s dwelling-place, somewhere above the earth 
The truth contained in this picture is that God does not belong 
to this world: his superiority to the world, his transcendence, is the 
truth contained or indicated in the mythological statement. Linked 
with this picture there is the orthodox affirmation about the Ascen. 
sion of Christ and his Session at the right hand of God, and his de. 
scent into hell. This kind of expression, says Bultmann flatly, de 
pends upon concepts of space which are no longer valid. What he 
wants to do, therefore, is to interpret such modes of expression, which 
he considers to be no longer relevant to our conceptual situation. 
The true offense or scandal of the Gospel does not lie there. These 
ways of talking are a man-made offense; they spring from an out 
dated picture of the world. The true offense of the Gospel lies 
elsewhere. 

I have called these expressions “pictures,” and that word itself in. 
dicated the beginning of demythologization. In fact, in the Bible 
itself you may see the beginning of this kind of demythologization. 
For instance, the account of the kenosis in Phil. 2: 6 ff., the emptying 
of Christ, stands in contradiction to the miracle stories of the Gospels. 
In other words, the passage in Philippians has begun the process of 
interpreting the mythology. What appears already in the New Tes 
tament (notably in the Pauline and Johannine documents)—and in-| 
deed throughout the history of Christian preaching—in a more or 
less tentative way, Bultmann asks should be followed out logically and 
completely. 

Consider again the mythological statements about heaven and hell. | 
It is possible to examine there the nature of this kind of thinking. It 
is not the opposite of rational thinking. Mythological thinking does 
have a rational content. But it is not the kind of rational content 
which can come to grips with the kind of world in which we now 
live, or with the reality which is expressed in the Gospel. ‘The pur 
pose of the mythology about heaven and hell was certainly to expres 
man’s relation to the powers which limit his thinking and his willing, 
the powers by whose grace or favor he lives, which he cannot fit into 
his own scheme of doing or knowing. But it cannot express this re 
lation adequately; it speaks of those limiting and transcending pow. 
ers as being spatially superior to him. What then happens is that 
the transcendent, other-worldly, becomes this-worldly, quantitatively 
and not qualitatively different from man himself. Thus when man 
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speaks mythologically of God’s omniscience and omnipotence he does 
not really find the right expression or relation, for there is in this 
way of speaking no ultimate distinction of a qualitative kind from 
human knowledge and power. 

Mythological thinking certainly tries to objectify God, but it does 
so in terms of this world; it tries to assess man’s existence in terms 
of this world. The proposal of demythologizing rests upon the in- 
sight that we cannot make God into a this-worldly phenomenon. 
We cannot speak of him as he is in his transcendence. We know God 
only as we know him in his benefits, as Melanchthon said. Or as 
Bultmann’s great teacher in Marburg, Wilhelm Hermann, said, “We 
cannot say what God is in himself, but only what he does to us.” 
The aim of demythologizing, therefore, put briefly, is to understand 
the truth of Scripture as a reality which meets our existence, and to 
express this reality in a way which can be understood by modern 
men. Bultmann sees that the real task of mythological thinking was 
anthropological, not cosmological. By this he means that it tried to 
say something about human existence, not about the structure of the 
universe in isolation from men. The task of a right demythologiza- 
tion is the same; it is concerned with men, it is anthropological, and 
it tries to interpret the myth in terms of what it is saying about human 
existence. Bultmann, in other words, keeps strongly in view the 
tragic contemporary situation in which man’s life is consciously or 
unconsciously distracted by ultimate concern with his fate, but is led 
only into deeper distraction by taking flight into illusions, away from 
God. So Bultmann insists that he is not rationalizing the Gospel, 
that is, making it a part of the world to be used and enjoyed. But 
he is trying to present it as a mode of understanding human life and 
destiny, which can appear to modern men as a live option calling for 
their decision. 


II 


It is worth noting what are the presuppositions of this analysis in 
terms of our cultural history. (Here I leave the explicit exposition 
provided in Bultmann’s essay.) The main presupposition is that 
modern man lives and thinks in a world conditioned and character- 
ized not by mythological thinking but by scientific thought. The 
Greek mode of facing the powers of the universe has now been defin- 
itively established as the only possible one. Whatever the variations 
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of scientific thought, and the errors and subsequent corrections which 
have to be made, in principle the issue which was opened up by the 
Greeks of the classical age, followed up by Western thought at the 
Renaissance, and established in the last few hundred years, has now 
been settled. In techniques, in medicine, in economics, in politics, 
in the whole range of structures and experience which compose the 
fabric of human life, man no longer sees himself as confronted with 
the direct intervention of transcendental powers; he does not see 
demons at work in an epileptic, or an act of God in a war or a trade 
depression. He sees his world, rather, as an intricate web of forces 
which can be handled and dealt with by means of certain autonomous 
scientific techniques. The techniques of course are relative, and 
none of them is final. But the method itself does not change. 

In face of this gradual establishment of what is called the scientific 
method, in some spheres with startling results, there have been resist- 
ance movements on the part of Christian scholars. One form of the 
resistance has been the strengthening and deepening of the old myth- 
ological system, such as may be seen in the characteristic forms of 
Neo-orthodoxy, whether Reformed or Neo-Thomist. Now it is by 
no means impossible that by strenuous efforts of this kind the splen- 
dor and strength of the dogmatic systems of the Church may be re- 
instated within the life and consciousness of the Church for a time; 
and the work of the Neo-Thomists on the one hand and of Kar! Barth 
and his followers on the other show how much can be done. And 
of course there is an enormous reservoir of power in the Churches 
(which I am inclined to think Bultmann does not fully appreciate); 
there is a mighty cultic and dogmatic tradition which is handed on 
from generation to generation almost intact, and independent of the 
ebb and flow of a great deal of theological work. In the liturgies of 
the Church there is a constant interchange between the life of the 
believing worshipper and the mythological forms which have been 
preserved almost unaltered through all the changes of civilization. 
When, as Barth for example has done, you draw your theological 
weapons from this vast arsenal, then you are tempted to think that 
the battle is won because your armaments are so huge. But I agree 
with Bultmann that this effort is in the last resort illusory. The 
ultimate means of applying this vast body of material is one of im- 


position. If you simply say to the world outside this tradition, | 


“Take it or leave it,” and the world outside, not seeing the reality 
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on the forms, leaves it, then I think, with Bultmann, that we are 
making a false identification of the accidental scandal or offense of 
mythological language with the real scandal or offense. We are then 
doing what Paul Tillich has so clearly seen—we are attempting to 
impose a heteronomous system on the laws and habits and ways of 
thinking of society.” 


III 


Another form taken by the resistance movement to the advance and 
consolidation of scientific thought is what has been called the argu- 
mentum de ignorantia, the argument from ignorance. Here a cer- 
tain lip-service is paid to the strength and fitness of the scientific 
understanding of the world. But it is believed that wherever sci- 
ence has not penetrated, or where, penetrating, it has blundered, and 
shown itself to be naive and childish by contrast with the age-old 
wisdom and humane assurance of the dogmatic or theological appre- 
hension of the situation—wherever, in other words, science is not 
present in strength and certainty, there, so runs the argument, God 
may be found. Wherever we do not know what is going on, wher- 
ever we are in darkness, the theological diehard senses a mystery, 
and in the mystery he places God. So God is as it were chevied 
from pillar to post; he is driven into this or that corner of our imag- 
ination or our nescience, until the time comes when he is spied out 
again and forced to be on the run once more. In this way it is pos- 
sible, of course, for a magnificant rearguard action to be fought for 
a time, perhaps for generations, perhaps even till the end of this par- 
ticular civilization, on behalf of what this kind of theologian consid- 
ers to be the Lord God. I cannot think that we pay honor to him 
in this way. The real God does not reside in the interstices left by 
science. He is not the answer to that kind of question, he does not 
lurk in that kind of mystery. The mediaeval via negativa was a 
highly rational instrument by means of which man did try to enter 
the nature of the mystery which surrounds God’s transcendence. 
The modern kind of resistance to the methods of rational inquiry, 


2 It is easy to be a sharpshooter on the outskirts of the mighty corpus of Barth’s Dogmatik. 
For the sake of fairness and proportion it should be remembered that alongside the Church 
Dogmatics Barth has continually tried to interpret his thought for society. In open letters, 
and political tracts, in addresses to all kinds of people and societies, Barth himself has recog- 
nized the need for some kind of interpretation of his dogmatic system. Nevertheless, I cannot 
help adding, “Heaven help the man who tries to give his congregation undiluted Barth!” 
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chiefly to be found in popular works defending religion against sci- 
ence, is merely another flight into illusion. 

There are other forms of resistance to the generally accepted world 
of modern man. There is the common attempt to warn people off 
a field which has become dangerous, and to mark the whole field of 
religious thinking and believing as closed to trespassers. ‘There is 
the pseudo-moralist analysis of modern civilization as having outrun 
its moral and spiritual capital, and as being consequently incapable 
of dealing with the monsters which its own talents have created. But 
these are merely variations of the two basic efforts I have already de- 
scribed—either to re-establish the pre-scientific view in terms of Neo- 
orthodoxy, or to find an untenanted corner of the universe or the 
human personality where God may be set up and worshipped. These 
are rhetorical or emotional efforts. They express the religious or 
theological dilemma excellently; but they do not touch the condition 
ofmen. They are smoke-screens which sooner or later will be blown 
away. 

I should not hesitate to call the greater part of the resistance a form 
of idolatry. ‘The characteristic of idol-worship is that the worshipper 
imagines he owns God. He owns his idol, of course; he is able to 
make it and manage it, and so try to ward off the world. The nature 
of God in the Christian revelation is that he is unpossessable, unman- 
ageable, transcendent and free. Nothing much can be done with 
this kind of Being. In truth, nothing at all can be done with him. 
He is the Doer, as he is the truth and the reality of all being. 


IV 


Seen in this context, Bultmann’s views appear in their true impor- 
tance. It might be asked—and it is indeed already suggested on 
many sides—whether Bultmann is not really just attempting this 
hopeless task of removing the mystery from God. Is he not just lib- 
eralizing the Gospel in deference to a passing contemporary skepti- 
cism? Is he not just echoing the idealism of Harnack, or the religio- 
historical school of Troeltsch, fitting the Gospel to the age in the 
very way that Barth in his early days reacted against so strongly? Is 
he not attempting to rationalize what in fact cannot be rationalized, 


and thus dissolving the real offense and real mystery of the Gospel | 
into something that becomes a part of the manageable world? Is he | 


not just doing the very thing which he charges the myths with at- 
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tempting to do, namely, using contemporary techniques to apply the 
Gospel to the world in the same kind of impersonal and efficient way 
that any technique may be used? And the assumption behind these 
questions is one which has already gained explicit currency in some 
German writings, especially the statement of the Hessian Church. 
It is the assumption that in fact myth and mythological thinking are 
the right and proper and only possible forms in which religious think- 
ing can be cradled and expressed. Myth is in fact the vehicle of re- 
ligious experience. 

Here I wish only to point out one danger: if the protagonists of 
myth maintain their position with logical consistency, then it is plain 
that they are ready to revive the always lurking and most dangerous 
view of a double truth, the view which raised its head in the Middle 
Ages in the work of the followers of Averroes and is never far beneath 
the surface even now. The logical consequence of maintaining the 
validity of mythological thinking against all comers is that you are 
landed with the problem of defending two distinct and irreconcilable 
systems of truth, the religious and the scientific; and under this bur- 
den the premise of all thought, the correspondence of truth and real- 
ity, breaks down. The other logical possibility—that you deny truth 
and reality to the world of scientific enquiry, with all that it contains 
of the life and passion of modern men—if followed by the protagonists 
of the ultimate adequacy of mythological thinking, would betray 
their deep insouciance toward the fate of the people they seek to 
serve. 

In face of these questions, however, Bultmann himself is quite ex- 
plicit: he does not simply liberalize the Gospel in the old way. He 
wants to find an understanding of the Gospel which does not dissolve 
but rather reveals in all its strength the mystery and the offense and 
the historicity of the Gospel. He wants the Gospel to be assimilated 
to no world-view, whether that of first-century Judaist apocalyptic or 
Gnosticism or any transient modern world view. He sees the Gos- 
pel in its purity as an existential claim upon men. He does not see 
love and grace and friendship as objects which can be taken up into 
the scientific world of experiment and verification. The mystery 
remains; but it comes in its own fashion into the midst of the modern 
world, as an intimation of reality, and not in the fashion of an out- 
dated mythology. Faith still enters the human situation as the mys- 
terious offer of grace, and forgiveness does not become an imma- 
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nent, this-worldly mechanism deprived of mystery. What Bultmann 
wishes to do is to examine the mythological concepts in the actual 
way which is open to the understanding of modern man; and in this 
way he does not lose but on the contrary he deepens the understand- 
ing of the reality which is at work in such terms as sin and forgiveness. 


Vv 


One outstanding point must be made clear. Bultmann is quite 
categorical in his statement that he sees Christianity not as a set of 
timeless truths, but as an event, a “‘salvation-event,”’ history of re- 
demption, God acting decisively in history. What he is concerned 
to lay bare is the right relation to this event. This right relation, 
as he sees it, is existential, that is, it is established by way of under- 
standing the nature of being. His method is as follows. His funda- 
mental question is that which was formulated so sharply by Kierke- 
gaard, and is indeed the motif of all Kierkegaard’s life and writing, 
‘“‘How may I be related for my eternal welfare to the historical event 
of Christ’s life and death?” Bultmann’s answer is reached by exam- 
ining the New Testament statements of what life is like with Christ, 
and what it is like without Christ. What, he asks, is the reality of 
human life when faced by these two situations, life with Christ, and 
life without Christ? In his answer he makes principal use of the 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith. Life without Christ is a 
life of anxiety (I Cor. 7: 32); it is at the mercy of hostile forces and 
seeks security, that is, through confidence in the flesh (Phil. 3: 3). 
But this security passes away (I Cor. 7: 31) in the midst of hatred, 
strife, and envy. 

And on the other hand there is the life with Christ. Here a man 
has confidence not in the flesh but in the grace of God, in what is 
“invisible, unknown, outside his control, meeting him as love, and 
meaning life not death.” His sins are forgiven by this grace, and 
for Bultmann that means he is freed from the past and made open to 
the future. This is what Bultmann means by living eschatologically, 
and this, Bultmann further explains, is the start of demythologizing 
in the New Testament itself. The Christian enters on a new history, 
with a new future, an eschatological life. In I Cor. 15: 35 ff. Paul 
attempts to describe this new life directly, but in the main he de- 
scribes it indirectly, by describing what is happening now in the life 
of faith: he is “‘pressing on,” he has “‘not yet attained,” and so on. 
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In all this new life the center is the Word, both the relating of the 
story of the historical Word and the response of faith to this relation. 
So he sees the answer to Kierkegaard’s question about our being con- 
temporary with Christ, in Christ’s being contemporary with us. We 
enter into this new life, here and now (“now is the day of salvation”’). 
The decisive historical relation comes into our present life. The 
“salvation-event” of Christ is not just a drama which is unrolled be- 
fore our eyes (as both Cullmann and Stauffer tend to say); but it is 
simultaneously real history and the answer to man’s existential ques- 
tion about his lostness and his salvation. 

This moment in which man faces the New Testament events, in 
which they face him, cannot be demythologized. Here Bultmann 
calls a halt. Sin is not a mythological term. Man cannot raise him- 
self by his own unaided powers. ‘This is the decisive difference be- 
tween Christianity and all philosophy (including the existential phi- 
losophy of Heidegger, Bultmann’s friend and guide). “Talk about 
sin ceases to be mythological as soon as man is met by the love of God 
which accepts him for what he is not and so frees him from what he 
is.” ‘‘Christian belief is belief in Christ because it is belief in the 
manifest love of God.’’ ‘It is only he who has been loved who can 
love, only he in whom faith has been placed who can have faith, and 
only he who has experienced surrender who can surrender himself. 
We are set free to give ourselves to God because he has given himself 
for us.” 

It is in this situation that the historical figure of Jesus, and espe- 
cially in his crucifixion, appears as dominant. He is the way God 
has made for the transition from fallen to real existence. So the 
mythological elements in the teaching about the Cross—the notion 
about sacrifice, of the pre-existent Son, of the satisfaction of God’s 
justice—are present in the New Testament records of the crucifixion 
in order to show that the actual historical event of the crucifixion 
possesses real eschatological power. ‘That is, the life and death of 
Jesus have power to break the power of sin over man; this is the 
reality of Christianity. It is not susceptible of proof, but is a reality 
which calls for a decision. ‘This is not merely a mode of self-under- 
standing. Bultmann does not reduce Christianity to a matter of con- 
sciousness (as Thielicke asserts). He does not turn Christianity sim- 
ply into anthropology, a study of man’s nature. But he takes the 
meeting-place of God’s revelation and the world at its crucial, only 
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point—in the life of man, not man in general, not an ecclesiastical or 
mythological camouflage of man, but living suffering bewildered 
man, in the midst of a world which really has undergone a Coperni- 
can revolution. And he brings before us, out of the complicated 
and remote language and thought-forms of first century Judaism, the 
shattering fact of the reality of God rising out of the history of Christ 
and striking down into our present life. This is the kerygma, the 
message of forgiveness, and it is in the hearing of this Word, the meet- 
ing of it in the Sacraments, and in the life of the Christian in the 
Christian community, that it can open the way to real life, and new 
being. 








THE NEW RENAISSANCE OF BIBLICAL 
STUDIES IN THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Prius Parscu * 


“He who does not know the Holy Scriptures does not know Christ 
Our Lord” (St. Jerome, Doctor and Cardinal of the Church). 


valuable altarpiece, a very ancient work of art called the altar of 

Verdun, which is one of the most valuable treasures which has 
been preserved from the Middle Ages. This altarpiece is composed 
of fifty-one pictures in enamel and was made about 1190 by Nicholas 
of Verdun, who wished to represent scenes from the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. They constitute a masterful work of 
Biblical and liturgical art, which previously adorned the parapet of 
the pulpit in the center of the church. It served in a way as a type 
of “Bible of the poor’’ with the purpose of bringing the Bible to the 
poor people who could not read and therefore were not able to use 
the Sacred Books. Thus this work of painting in enamel is purely 
Biblical and popular, but at the same time it is liturgical. Further- 
more, it is a symbol of our Monastery of Klosterneuburg because 
again we are consecrating ourselves to these two great ideas of culti- 
vating the Bible and the liturgy, principally for the benefit of the 
common people. From 1919 the work to which I have dedicated my 
life has been to bring the common people closer to the Bible and the 
liturgy; that is to say, to popularize at the same time both Bible and 
liturgy. 

Now in order to develop the theme to which I have been entrusted 
it is my purpose to demonstrate, simply and objectively, how a real 
Biblical movement and renaissance has begun within the Apostolic 
Roman Catholic Church during the last half century. I shall admit 
with all frankness that during the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 


if the monastery of Klosterneuburg, Austria, there is found a very 


* This article appeared in Spanish in the Roman Catholic journal Criterio (vol. XXV, 
no. 1160; March 27, 1952) which is published in Buenos Aires. The English translation has 
been made, with the permission of the publishers of Criterio, by Christopher B. Sheldon, a 
student at Princeton Theological Seminary, who received his A.B. degree from the University 
of San Marcos, Lima, Peru. 
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turies in our Church the distribution of the Bible to the common 
people was very meager. ‘Though there was no general prohibition 
which impeded the Scriptures from being read by the common peo- 
ple in the vernacular, yet there existed great restrictions in the use 
of the Bible by the simple parishioners. The Church established 
that the use of the Bible in the vernacular tongue would depend on 
the permission of the Roman Congregations. The fourth Triden- 
tine pronouncement gave permission to the individual Christian to 
use the Bible when he is so counseled by his priest or confessor. It 
was only very slowly that one Biblical translation after another, even 
with approval of the corresponding ecclesiastical authority, became 
available for everybody. In 1750 Pope Benedict XIV authorized all 
translations of the Bible in the vernacular which had the approval 
of the Holy See or which were published with notes taken from the 
best writings of the Holy Fathers and other eminent men of the 


Church. Thus the prohibition of the Bible in the vernacular be- | 


gan to diminish. 

Upon asking what is permitted today according to the Catholic 
Church concerning the study and reading of the Bible, we can 
answer: 

(1) Any person is authorized to read versions of the Bible in the 
vernacular if the translation has notes and has been approved by the 
Papal See or by a Bishop in peace and communion with Rome. 

(2) Editions of the Bible which are published by those who are not 
Roman Catholic can be used by theological priests for study. 

(3) Permission to use any prohibited version of the Bible can be 
obtained in the same way that it is obtained to read other prohibited 
books. 

Such was the position up until fifty years ago. From that time an 
entirely new situation has begun to develop in our communities. 
From the beginning of the twentieth century it has been possible to 
note among Catholics a growth in Biblical scholarship and an in- 
crease of interest in the Sacred Books on the part of the people, and 
I would like to enlarge upon this with reference to three factors in 
order to show how this has come to pass in the last fifty years. 


I. Tue EcciesiASTICAL AUTHORITIES HAVE ASSUMED AN OPENLY 
FAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE USE OF THE BIBLE 


The declarations of the Popes show that they are again giving to 
the Bible the prominent place which it deserves. In 1893 Pope Leo 
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XII, promulgated the encyclical Providentissimus Deus, which deals 
principally with the Bible. In it the stimulation of exegesis is highly 
recommended, and again the Bible is given its place of privilege. 
Pius X, for whom we have much affection because it can be said that 
he is the Father of the Biblical and liturgical movement, instituted 
the academic diploma for Biblical studies, and he also founded the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute in 1909 besides re-establishing a program 
of Bible studies in the seminaries. From that time it has been pos- 
sible to obtain a doctorate in Bible scholarship. His successor, Bene- 
dict XV, issued the important encyclical Spiritus Paraclitus on Sep- 
tember 15, 1920, which was a pontifical word of cordial exhortation 
to all friends of Holy Scripture. It begins by not only treating the 
Bible as the object of scholarship and theological dogma, but also 
as something which serves for the edification of the common people. 

Finally Pius XII added the final touch to the Biblical renaissance 
with his encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu in 1943. In it are given 
new orientations for the study of the Sacred Texts, the most impor- 
tant of which affirms that ‘‘the original texts and not the Vulgate are 
the essential base for exegesis.” ‘The Pope, therefore, underlines 
the importance of the study of the Bible in the original languages 
and declares that the original text has greater authority than any 
translation new or old, however good it may be. This was some- 
thing completely new and I would say almost revolutionary for us! 

The Pope encouraged textual criticism and recommended to the 
attention of priests that they go to the treasures of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures for their sermons, wishing that they be of greater use for the 
people. He also exhorted the bishops to promote the study of the 
Sacred Scripture so that the future apostles will carry with them 
the love of the Word next to the priesthood. The encyclical of 
Pius XII is the Magna Charta of the real Biblical reform in our 
times. 


Il. THe Norm or CATHOLIC BIBLICAL SCHOLARSHIP HAs NOTABLY 
RISEN IN THE RECENT DECADES 


Encouraged by these Papal encyclicals, the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the Catholic Church has been promoted with increasing in- 
tensity. The official place for the promotion of Biblical scholarship 
is the Pontifical Biblical Institute, which depends directly on the 
authority of the Pope. The first grant for the creation of this insti- 
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tution was given in the encyclical of Leo XIII in 1893, but it was 
not put into reality until 1909 under Pius X. It has power to grant 
its students a doctorate in Biblical learning and teaching. In 1937 
a branch of the Pontifical Biblical Institute also opened in Jerusalem 
with the purpose of promoting all aspects of Biblical studies for the 
specialized preparation of professors and for technical and popular 
writings by means of journeys of study in the Holy Land. The 
course of study lasts three years, and there are twenty professors. 
For admission students are required to have their diploma in the- 
ology. ‘There is, of course, a very large library besides special col- 
lections of books for instruction. ‘Two periodicals are published, 
one of official character and the other of a popular tone. 

But we also have Bible schools in the strict sense of the word. The 
oldest was founded in 1889 by the Dominicans in Jerusalem. The 
second was founded by the Franciscans in 1924 and offers a two-year 
course. The Popes have also been concerned with the production 
of an authentic edition in Latin of the Sacred Scriptures which con- 
forms more closely to the original texts than the Vulgate. The Psal- 
ter has already been translated from Hebrew into Latin, as the first 
fruits of present-day Biblical scholarship which is concerned with the 
original text. Other books have followed and will follow. In uni- 
versities and in secondary schools of theology of all the Catholic 
countries, works of serious Bible criticism have already appeared 
which deal with exegesis, Biblical theology, critical editions of the 
Bible, etc. 


III. A True BrspticAL MOVEMENT HAs BEEN STARTED 
FOR THE PEOPLE 


It is our desire to give the Bible to the people. Although the 
Society of Saint Jerome for the Distribution of the Bible to the Peo- 
ple had already been founded in Italy in 1902, only after the First 
World War was a truly Biblical movement started in our countries 
of Central Europe. I do not wish to claim any priority which does 
not belong to me, but as far as I know, I have been the first, in our 
German-speaking countries, to begin the so-called “Bible Hours” (in 
the Roman Catholic Church). During the War, I was a chaplain. 
I had my diploma of Doctor of ‘Theology and so had already studied 
something of the Sacred Books. But I believe that it was not until 
1916 that I really discovered the Bible. I was in the Carpathian 
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Mountains during the winter of 1916-17. We had much free time 
because military operations were paralyzed. The Russians were on 
one side and we on the other. Nobody bothered us, and one day I 
realized that I really did not possess any real knowledge of the Bible. 
I also understood that I did not know thoroughly the life of Christ. 
Of course I could cite all the selected paragraphs, but I was ignorant 
of how the Bible as a whole was united and composed. For example, 
a student of German literature (until recently, at any rate) was re- 
quired to have a much more exact knowledge of the life of Goethe 
than that which our theologians need of the life of Christ! I asked 
that they send me from home a commentary of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and I began to read the Bible in a manner completely new for 
me. It was revealed to me as something totally new. I devoted my- 
self principally to obtaining a mental picture of the life of Jesus as 
something supremely complete in its beautiful entirety. 

On returning to the monastery in 1918, where I have my residence, 
my first thought was, “Now I should begin with the Bible.” In the 
first place, I began Bible studies with our novices. Since there were 
four, each one took one of the Gospels, and thus we obtained a com- 
plete picture of the life, the sayings, and the journeys of Jesus. I 
found that these Bible studies gave more pleasure to the students 
than any other thing that we did with them. Then I resolved to 
give Bible studies to the people, and I can say that this caused a real 
disturbance. Some said that we had turned Protestant, others said 
that these were only Bible lessons like those of the primary schools. 
Many, however, attended the meetings which filled a large hall, and 
for two years we had each week a Bible study on a chosen theme from 
the life of Jesus. I have continued with these Bible studies until the 
present, and I have held some thousands of meetings. And I did not 
deal with people only from academic circles but welcomed everybody, 
whether they were laborers, domestics, or scholars. All brought 
their own Bibles with them, and together we searched the Scriptures. 

At the beginning this took place only at Klosterneuburg, but after- 
wards groups slowly formed for Bible study in Vienna and its sub- 
urbs, and thus was formed an authentic Biblical movement with the 
greatest edification and benefit of souls. 

There were also countries, such as Germany, where the Bishop 
urgently ordered the holding of Bible studies and congresses. This 
happened in the Archdiocese of Munich where Cardinal Faulhaber, 
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a specialist in exegesis, began a truly Biblical movement throughout 
his diocese. He proceeded in a methodical manner, first conducting 
Bible studies for the priests and then sending them to their parishes 
to teach what they had learned and to conduct very profitable Bible 
conferences among the people of the parish. The Bishop of Inns- 
bruck also ordered that Bible conferences be held weekly in each 
parish. One has to admit that this order was not obeyed in every 
case, possibly because some of the priests themselves for lack of ex- 
perience did not know how to do it. Conducting a Bible study is 
an art in itself, and many priests have asked me how to proceed with 
1t. 

It was in this way that the Biblical movement was started. The 
second step consisted in the distribution of Sacred Texts, that is to 
say, Catholic Bibles. 

In German we have various translations of the New and Old Testa- 
ments. There is, for example, the New Testament of Résch, of 
which more than a million copies have been distributed. Besides, 
in Germany there are various Catholic Bibles, as, for example, the 
edition of Ketterer and Schafer and the Old Testament of Riesler. 
As for my work, I think that I can say that I have published the first 
cheap Bible for Catholics. I had before me the example of the Prot- 
estant Bible Society, and I wished at all costs to publish a Bible as 
cheap as theirs. And in this I had partial success. An edition of 
50,000 copies came out, but then the Second World War intervened, 
and the project came to an end. 

Since 1919 I have fought resolutely to give the Bible to the com- 
mon people, and not only give them the letter but also inculcate in 
them a love for the Sacred Books so that they would also read the 
Bible in the family. This is an ideal which I have always admired 
in our separated brethren, although later I have come to realize that 
in general they no longer practice it now. 

Nevertheless, I have arrived at the following conclusion (and in 
this particular I have to contradict somewhat the practice of the 
Protestants): the Bible by itself does not help much. Of ten per- 
sons hardly one can read it without some introduction and commen- 
taries. Now I talk of the Catholics. Perhaps with the others it is 
not so, but among us, I think that if a priest wishes to promote a truly 
Biblical movement among his parishioners, there are two things 
which he has to do: he must preach Biblical sermons and conduct 
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Bible studies, and then the Sacred Texts can be placed in the hands 
of the common people with profit. Only if these two things are 
done will there be true success, for I know very well that the common 
people love the Bible if it is explained to them. They will hear 
Biblical sermons with joy and will attend the Bible studies with great 
pleasure. But if they are not given help, at least in Austria, I think 
that they will receive little profit from its reading. Also it would be 
very necessary to give the people some instruction in how to read the 
Bible. I know by my own experience that if you give the Bible to 
anyone, there will be many who believe that they already know it 
from their school days, and thus great portions, such as the letters of 
the Apostle Paul, Revelation, etc., will remain for them a book sealed 
with seven seals. 

I have known only one man, a doctor, who on being converted (he 
was Catholic but came to be fervent, studious, and a believer) de- 
cided to read the Bible daily. He resolved to leave to one side that 
which he could not understand and rejoice in that which he could 
understand. (Many people cease going forward if there is something 
which they cannot understand.) For eleven years this man has con- 
tinued reading the Bible from cover to cover, and he states that he 
understands more every time he reads it. 

But the most important fact, and this we should try to emphasize 
among our people, is that the Bible is the Word of God and the 
Divine Revelation. They should profoundly revere the Sacred 
Scriptures. But people today, being quite indifferent in religious 
matters, in truth feel little reverence for Divine Revelation, and 
unfortunately for this reason they do not pay much attention to 
the Bible. 

Of course one cannot think that suddenly a great Biblical move- 
ment has appeared among the Catholics. This is not so. We are 
only in the beginnings, and looking at the matter objectively, the 
situation is still quite bad for the Bible’s cause, for up to now priests 
do not have real Biblical scholarship and therefore do not preach 
the Sacred Scriptures nor conduct adequate Bible study. If the 
priest understands little or nothing, the people, naturally, will 
understand less. We cannot talk of a real Bible movement in the 
comprehensive sense of a popular movement among Catholics. 

It can be said, nevertheless, that we have turned to discover the 
Bible and that we know how great, luminous, and comforting this 
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Book is. The fact that we have recognized the treasure which we 
have in the Divine Texts is in itself a great step forward. ‘Thirty 
years ago this was not known; at that time the Sacred Scriptures, the 


water of life, were held in small esteem and people were content with 


the water of the cisterns, the “broken cisterns” as Jeremiah says. 

I believe that the discovery of the Bible by Catholics is a step to- 
ward the other Churches, a step toward the Una Sancta, in part be- 
cause the other Churches hold the Bible in such high esteem, and in 
part because we, through the Bible, are arriving at the essence of 
Christianity. Perhaps we shall stop walking on the outskirts of 
true Christianity, which play such a great role in Catholicism and 
from which spring its axis and foundation; and we shall come nearer 
to the essential truths and the center of the Divine Master’s teachings. 
I believe that if we all exert ourselves so to come to the Lord Jesus, 
there will be a much greater possibility that we shall draw nearer 
one to the other and to the communion of the Una Sancta, so that 
one day will come to pass the ideal of “one Flock and one Pastor” 
for the greater glory of God and the supreme welfare of all souls. 
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THE KEY TO THE SCRIPTURES 


By Joun R. Bopo 


authority of the Bible. Could the Bible really be trusted? 

Would its claims keep pace with the lightning advance of 
science? ‘The verbal and literary battle raged and there were many 
casualties. ‘The whole structure of the Christian faith had to be re- 
examined in the light of new truth. Countless pat answers perished 
on the battlefield, many little dogmas bit the dust. Then came a 
world war and another and the menace of a third, and imperceptibly 
the Bible regained its pedestal as God’s own Word, the supreme 
source of our faith and the supreme guide for the Christian life. 

But there is a disturbing paradox. Our grandfathers quarreled 
about the authority of the Bible but read it and knew it. We bow 
to the Bible in homage—and in ignorance. We all love a mystery 
and enjoy solving mysteries vicariously in fiction and in the movies, 
but there is in our homes a mysterious volume, theoretically in- 
triguing and desirable, actually neglected—though often with a bad 
conscience—which we keep as tightly closed as if it were locked and 
we had lost the key. 


Hi a century ago there was considerable argument about the 


I. Does THE BIBLE INTERPRET ITSELF? 


We all agree that the Bible has to be understood in order to be 
obeyed and that it has to be interpreted in order to be understood. 
Here is the heart of our problem: who is to interpret the Bible for 
us? Where is the key to unlock its mystery so that God may speak 
to us through its pages? 

The traditional Protestant answer is that the Bible can speak for 
itself and that anything in the Bible can best be interpreted by some- 
thing else in the Bible. This is a good answer. Perhaps the pri- 
mary reason why so many Bibles are collecting dust is that the owners 
are too lazy to keep reading long enough “‘to get the drift.” The 
Bible cannot be read as fast as the comics. It is not meant to be read 
that way, because it is meant to make a slightly more lasting impres- 
sion! Ifa total stranger to the Bible picked it up and began reading 
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at Genesis 1: 1, he would have to wade through several genealogies 
and large chunks of rather remote historical and legal matter; but 
if he stayed with it until he hit Revelation 22: 21, he would have 
covered the whole sweep of God’s redemptive plan for man and felt 
the glow of God’s love in Jesus Christ. The Westminster Confes- 
sion indicts our laziness and shallow excuses in damningly clear 
words: 


All things in Scripture are not alike plain in themselves, nor alike 
clear to all; yet those things which are necessary to be known, be- 
lieved, and observed, for salvation, are so clearly propounded and 
opened in some place of Scripture or other, that not only the learned 
but the unlearned, in a due sense of the ordinary means, may attain 
unto a sufficient understanding of them (I: 7). 

It was a source of great shock and grief to us when our missionary 
forces had to be withdrawn from China. Yet it has been proved time 
and again that the Bible alone, in the language of the people, can 
bring about the conversion of whole tribes and nations. The essen- 
tials in the Bible are simple enough and clear enough so that anyone 
who can read and who has the curiosity and the patience can grasp 
them. In the light of this fact, we can take heart whenever we pray 
for Christianity behind the Iron Curtain. As long as the Bible 
remains, the faith will survive, though thousands be silenced and 
martyred. 

But there are difficulties. “Let the Scriptures interpret the Scrip- 
tures” is not as simple as it sounds. The Biblical literature is be- 
tween two and four thousand years old. Biblical Hebrew and Greek 
are no longer living languages. Not only the paraphernalia of liv- 
ing, but nearly all the great concepts about man and the universe and 
God have changed radically since Biblical days. To be a thorough 
student of the Bible, to get behind the words at the meaning, seems 
to require a degree of formal, technical preparation which only spe- 
cialists possess. 

When this perplexity dawns on some people, they take refuge in a 
shortcut. If they cannot understand one passage, they look for a 
couple of others which may have been written hundreds of years 
apart for totally different purposes. Not lazy physically, but lazy 
and timid intellectually, they bury themselves between the covers of 
the “Good Book” under the pretext that the Bible interprets itself! 
Unfortunately the interpretation then reflects not God’s message for 
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us but their all-too-human preconceived notions, projected into the 
Bible and authenticated by a literalism which is as narrow as it is 
self-righteous. 


II. Is My Own INTERPRETATION TRUSTWORTHY? 


This is where we have to talk about freedom. One of the basic 
Protestant principles for which our forefathers fought was the right 
of every man to read the Bible for himself and to let God speak to 
him directly; in other words, to interpret it. This right we have 
come to cherish in a dual capacity: as Protestants and as Americans. 
We like to feel that we are doing our own thinking and reaching our 
own conclusions. We resent tutelage and authority in general. We 
are renowned for figuring out knotty problems. Why bother about 
the theory of how to interpret the Bible? Let us pick it up, read it, 
and do our own interpreting! 

Oddly enough, if we approach the Bible with such unbridled free- 
dom and boundless self-confidence, we are sure to reach one of two 
dead ends. One of these dead ends lies in the realm of fancy. It is 
the gathering place of usually well-meaning, naive literalists such as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and all the little sects which are crudely dubbed 
“Holy Rollers.’”” The other dead end lies at the opposite extreme in 
the realm of culture. It is the gathering place of pseudo-sophisticates 
who are so busy applying finicky scholarship to the Bible that they 
fail to hear God’s voice when he speaks to them. No two types could 
be farther apart, nor have greater contempt for each other, but they 
are identical twins in their individualism, and their tragic mistakes 
make them brothers. We could debate forever whether it is worse 
to distort the Biblical message beyond recognition and then obey 
what is left, or to understand the human background and trappings 
of the Bible in a detached way without even suspecting that the Bible 
is God’s call to muster, to obedience, to service. 


III. Is THE CHuRCH’s INTERPRETATION TRUSTWORTHY? 


Individualism which mistakes license for liberty has always been a 
danger to the Christian faith. The early Church wrestled with many 
so-called heresies which would either reduce the historic Christian 
faith to the level of magic and fairy tales or explain it away by an ex- 
cess of reasoning. What was done to prevent heresy? Creeds were 
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composed, and the clergy were entrusted with enforcing their ac- 
ceptance. In short, the system which survives in the form of the 
Roman Catholic Church developed. Let the Church interpret the 
Bible! Not the whole Church, to be sure, but the priesthood, the 
specialists, the authorities! The greater the confusion the more 
tempting it is to surrender to a man or a group of men who are will- 
ing to assume the responsibility and do our thinking for us. This 
is true in religion as much as it is in politics. 

But the disadvantages of such a surrender are too obvious to re- 
quire any discussion. ‘The very idea of unquestioning obedience to 
dogma is repugnant to us. We bristle at the thought of anyone 
“laying down the law” for us, especially in matters of belief. If the 
Bible is not just automatically self-interpreting and if I cannot wholly 
trust my own unguided judgment, neither will any human authority 
interpret it forme! But who will? 


IV. THe Onty TrustTworTHy INTERPRETER 


On the first day of the week many years ago two men were walk- 
ing, weary and discouraged, toward the village of Emmaus. They 
were Hebrews and they had recently been led to believe that the 
fulfillment of their most ardent hope was just around the corner. 
The Messiah had come! Then, only three days before their present 
journey, they had witnessed a scene which had stifled their hope and 
deadened their soul. They had been in the crowd on Golgotha. 

Suddenly a stranger joined them. To him they confided their 
sorrow and perplexity as wordily as grief-stricken people are apt to 
talk. He cut them short, kindly but firmly. ‘‘O foolish men, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken! Was it 
not necessary that the Christ should suffer these things and enter 
into his glory’? And beginning with Moses and all the prophets, 
he interpreted to them in all the scriptures the things concerning 
himself” (Luke 24: 25-27). They listened, they were comforted, 
they wondered, but they did not recognize him until they were to- 
gether, praying and breaking bread. Then “their eyes were opened” 
and “they said to each other, ‘Did not our hearts burn within us while 
he talked to us on the road, while he opened to us the scriptures?’ ” 
From now on they knew how to interpret the Scriptures and a living 
faith replaced their deadly grief, with power enough to conquer the 
world! 
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What happened to these two men? 

In the first place, they found out that God himself stands ready to 
interpret the Scriptures for anyone who sincerely seeks to know their 
meaning in order to obey him. They had the matchless privilege of 
a bodily appearance of the Risen Christ which we may not have, but 
we can have his Holy Spirit. Did he not say to his disciples when 
they were mourning because he would soon have to leave them, “I 
have yet many things to say to you, but you cannot hear them now. 
When the Spirit of truth comes, he will guide you into all the truth’’? 
The Greek word for Comforter, which is applied to the Holy Spirit, 
is rapaxAnros, ‘one who is called to one’s side.” By his presence and 
his promises Jesus assured his followers in all ages that they would 
never be alone in their attempts to understand God’s Word and God’s 
will, because he would be at their side in spirit. It is a wonderful 
fact, proved a thousand times in the experience of plain Christian 
men and women, that when we study the Bible humbly and expect- 
antly, God illumines our understanding and gives us what we need— 
not mechanical solutions to our problems but intelligence and power 
to solve them. 

The disciples on the Emmaus road found out that nothing less 
than the whole Bible would do. Jesus interpreted God’s Word to 
them “beginning with Moses” and going on through “all the proph- 
ets.” He did not interpret the New Testament to them, since it 
was yet to be written, but that was no omission at the time. After 
all, he is the New Testament. What matters to us is that to “pick 
and choose’ in the Bible may be convenient, but it leads to darkness 
rather than light. God began to execute his grand scheme with the 
creation of the world. He spoke through Moses and the prophets 
until at last he appeared in the person of Jesus of Nazareth whom 
the apostles confessed. The human history recorded in the Bible 
may end with the early Church, but the Book of Revelation points 
beyond history to the end of all things. For as the Bible begins with 
God and only God, so it also ends with God. 

Finally, the disciples on the Emmaus road found out that the 
whole Bible must be understood in the light of Christ, but that it 
can be fully understood only in the fellowship of the Church. Jesus 
interpreted the Scriptures to them with reference to himself, for he, 
the eternal Son of God, is the fulfillment and summary of the Scrip- 
tures. To know him is to understand the Bible not only with the 
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head but with the heart and the will. It is all the more significant 
that they did not recognize him until they were in the house, praying 
together and breaking bread. ‘‘Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name. .. .” There they were, a flesh-and-blood fore- 
cast of the Christian Church which was not yet born. They were 
praying, and the Church is still the fountainhead of prayer. They 
were breaking bread and the living Lord of the Church was with 
them, just as he is now. They were a fellowship—the smallest fel- 
lowship possible, but a real fellowship—and to this day the Church 
and the faith of the Church are the only bonds which hold when 
all other bonds break. 

Less than a century ago a neurotic lady in Boston wrote a famous 
book which she sub-titled, “Key to the Scriptures.”” Fads will ap- 
pear and fads will disappear, but there is only one key to God’s 
Word: the Spirit of God, promised by Jesus, carrying on his work, 
who stands ready to help us interpret the Scriptures if we really want 
to know what God’s will is for us and if we seek him in the fellowship 
of hisChurch. All other keys are shoddy imitations. 








CELESTIAL FLAME 


By Henry MAHLER 


Horeb! Mountain of God! How can I forget! 
There in the thorn-shrub, flaming, but not consumed, 
I saw the symbol of God’s people, doomed 
To extinction by their foes, but living yet. 

And from that burning bush I heard God’s call— 
Removed my shoes—for that was holy ground. 
His austere Presence filled the space around 

Me and within; encompassed by the All 

I hid my face in proper fear, nor dared 

To be familiar with my fathers’ God. 

He bade me “Go.”” When I recall the sham 
Excuses that I gave, my soul is bared 

In shame. I asked his name! He understood. 
“Go tell my doubting people that I AM.” 


IAM THATIAM. First person of the verb 
“To be.” Like me, self-conscious and aware, 
Yet not like me, enchained to Here and There; 
Nor space nor time his august Being curb. 
The eternal present, self-existent, free, 
Inexhaustible fountain of life and bliss 
Is he. How presumptuous and remiss 
Was I to question him who continuously 
And step by step unfolds the diagram 
Of providence. Mine to obey and trust 
That One who speaks to every age and race: 

“I will be what I will be and what I am.” 


Lord, we have no final home amidst this dust— 
In all generations, Thou, our dwelling place. 
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PEACE IN TRIBULATION 


By Donatp G. MILLER 


“I have said this to you, that in me you may have peace. In the 
world you have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world.” John 16: 33 (RSV). 


packs churches! But the “‘peace of mind” for which many 

are looking is often a pagan rather than a Christian quality 
of life; a vice rather than a virtue. It frequently assumes the guise 
of a search for some spiritual magic which will transform life’s trage- 
dies by sleight of hand, some secret formula which will change what 
is into what I would like it to be. This is psychological escapism, 
not Christian realism. It seeks “peace of mind” as an end in itself, 
whereas it can only be found as a by-product of “the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding.” 

Nowhere is this more pointedly expressed than in this passage 
from John’s record of Jesus’ last words to his disciples: “I have said 
this to you, that in me you may have peace. In the world you have 
tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
Here “peace” and “tribulation” are spoken in the same breath. 
And it was not “peace” through the removal of “tribulation,” but 
“peace” in “tribulation.” There was no incongruity in the mind 
of Jesus between peace and the turbulent storms of trouble which 
break over life. An examination of the terminology of this passage 
sharpens this conviction. 


CC Pass: of mind.” Blessed phrase! How it sells books and 


I 


What did Jesus mean by “peace’’? There are two kinds of peace. 
The one consists in freedom from enemies, in the quiet which pre- 
vails when all opposition is subdued. Such a peace was that of the 
Pax Romana, referred to in Acts 24: 2 when the orator Tertullus said 
to Felix, “through you we enjoy much peace.” ‘There is nothing 
distinctively Christian about this. ‘The other type of peace is de- 
fined as ‘‘the tranquil state of a soul assured of its salvation through 
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Christ, and so fearing nothing from God and content with its earthly 
lot, of whatsoever sort that is.” It is such an awareness of being 
rightly adjusted to the moral center of the universe that one has in- 
ner tranquillity of spirit in the presence of that which is disturbing. 
This is “a conception distinctly peculiar to Christianity.” It is the 
peace of which Paul could speak when he was in prison, facing the 
possibility that his “‘life-blood” might “be poured as a libation on the 
sacred sacrifice of faith’ (Phil. 3: 17). It is “the gospel of peace”’ 
wrought out in the lives of those who wear a “breastplate,” have a 
“shield,” “helmet,” and “sword,” and fight their way through “the 
flaming darts of the evil one” (Eph. 6: 14 ff.). This type of peace is 
like a gem in a flaming crucible, unscathed by the fire. 

Of these two types of peace, the latter is far superior. It is not an 
escape from the tragic realities of life, but a steady facing of them 
with complete confidence in the outcome. It is the peace of a strong 
swimmer whose boat capsizes a mile from shore, but who is undis- 
turbed because he knows that he can conquer the intervening waves. 
It is the peace of the sea gull who rests herself on the bosom of the 
stormy sea, and rides its fury without fear. It is the peace of a lovely 
cloud caught by the wind, which uses the wind’s lashing to propel it 
through “the freedom which fills all the space ’twixt the earth and 
the sky.”” It is not the peace of pleasant circumstance, but the peace 
which abides in spite of unpleasant circumstance. It is the peace 
which calmed the life of the Son of Man, who was “‘a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief.” It is peace in tribulation. 


II 


This is reinforced by the meaning of the word “world.”” What is 
the “world”? Its exact meaning is hard to define. If it were easy 
to track down, it would be easy to conquer. If it were “something 
tangible, to be despatched with a look or a blow, or a speaking per- 
sonage with whom high words were possible,” then we might have 
little difficulty in fighting it to the death. But the world is too 
clever for that. It is an unseen reality which challenges us at every 
step, but always remains invisible. It is like the ether in which we 
breathe. It is everywhere present, but cannot be seen, nor heard, 
nor smelt, nor touched. ‘The world is everything which is opposed 
to the spiritual and the eternal. Dr. Jowett once defined the world 
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as ‘“‘a spirit, a temperament, an attitude of soul. It is life without 
high callings, life devoid of lofty ideals. It is a gaze always horizon- 
tal, never vertical. Its motto is ‘forward,’ never ‘upward.’ Its goal 
is success, not holiness. . . . It has ambition, but no aspiration. . 
It is the subtle presence of the non-spiritual, earthliness without heav- 
enliness, life without the conscious possession of an over-arching spir- 
itual firmament, and the forces that call and move in the infinite.” 
Is it any wonder, then, that Jesus said: “In the world you have 
tribulation’? ‘There can be no peace with a world like this; only 
“the peace of God” in a world like this, with struggle a part of life. 


III 


And what is the meaning of the word “tribulation”? Our English 
word comes from the Latin tribulare, which in one of its uses meant 
to “thresh out grain” by the use of “a sledge consisting of a wooden 
block studded with sharp pieces of flint or with iron teeth.” It came 
to mean metaphorically, then, any ordeal in life which rubs or tears 
the spirit and claws into the fiber of the soul. The Greek word 
which is thus translated by this picturesque word of Latin origin 
means literally “pressure,” or a “pressing together.”” Its force may 
best be seen in an ancient form of capital punishment in England 
by which heavy weights were placed on the chest of the victim until 
the life was literally crushed out of him. Metaphorically, it means 
all that presses one’s spirit or burdens his soul with a weight which 
would seem to crush the very life out of him. Additional force is 
given to the word “tribulation” in the discourse from which our 
passage comes, when it is used to describe the anguish of a mother 
in childbirth—one of the severest forms of pain known to human 
beings (John 16: 21). 

“In the world you have tribulation.” In our search for peace we 
must reckon with that. ‘Peace of mind” which cannot abide pain, 
bitterness, anguish, has severed its New Testament roots. Jesus’ 


peace is not the peace of unruffled days, but the inner confidence of 


the warrior who is wounded, and weary, and thirsty, and outnum- 

bered, but who fights bravely on, confident of the outcome, assured 

of final victory. 
“Tribulation; but—.’ 


, 


The strong adversative here sets the lat- 
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ter half of this verse over against the former half as its counterpart 
and answer. The Christian lives in two spheres simultaneously— 
“in the world” and “in Christ.” In the former, “tribulation”; in 
the latter, victory! Tribulation, yes; but “Courage! I have over- 
come the world!” The expression translated “be of good cheer” 
really means “take heart,” “be courageous.” That is the answer to 
our deep need. We do not need peace of mind so much as courage. 
We need an infusion of bravery which will sustain us even though 
we are harassed beyond all measure from “fightings without and fears 
within.” 


IV 


But is that not exactly what we are here promised? The victory 
of Christ is to be ours. The word is not, “Courage! You will over- 
come the world!” Rather it is, “Courage! J have overcome the 
world!” ‘The “I” is emphatic in the original. It carries the weight 
of the writer’s meaning. The hope of victory depends entirely on 
the fact that Christ has already triumphed. He does not stand be- 
fore us as a Great Example, saying, “I have triumphed. You may 
too!”” That would discourage rather than encourage us. We have 
tried, and failed. If he is but our example, his superiority makes our 
inferiority the more unbearable. We can only be jealous of him. 
His calm confidence and heroic fortitude only serve to show us how 
weak and craven we are. 

But he stands before us not as one who gives us his example, but 
as one who gives us his victory. His work was not an object lesson 
for our instruction. It was an achievement for our redemption. It 
was not an illustration of the science of combat. It was the death 
blow struck at our mortal enemy. It was the event of events. It 
was the point at which the cosmic moral struggle between sin and 
eternal righteousness reached its climax and the issue was decided. 
This is enforced by the use of the strong perfect tense, suggesting a 
completed action with permanently existing results. The victory 
is already assured. There is no question as to the final outcome. 
Jesus has faced the enemy on his own battlefield, the battlefield of 
the human soul in the framework of history, and has routed him. 
His victory, then, becomes our victory. His fortitude becomes our 
fortitude. His peace is our peace. “In the world” tribulation, but 
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“in me” peace—peace in tribulation through the assurance that 
Christ’s victory is our victory. Luther could rightly say, ““The con- 
flict and suffering which we now have is not the real war, but only 
the celebration, a part of the glory of this victory.” 


Thy saints in all this glorious war 
Shall conquer though they die; 

They see their triumph from afar, 
By faith they bring it nigh. 
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THE JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES AND 
JESUS CHRIST 


A Biblical and Theological Appraisal 
By Bruce M. MetTzGER 


I. Wuo ARE THE JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES? 


HE sect known today as the Jehovah’s Witnesses originated 
‘Te 1872 when Charles Taze Russell (born February 16, 
1852) of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, and a group of like-minded 
followers began studying the Bible from a special point of view. In 
1884 the group secured a charter from the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and adopted the name “Zion’s Watch Tower Tract Society.” 
Because of the energetic tours of preaching and lecturing which 
Russell undertook, within several years earnest groups of his Bible 
Students were organized in many states, and headquarters were estab- 
lished at Brooklyn, New York. His ideas were given still wider cir- 
culation through his books. Chief among these were seven volumes 
of “Studies in the Scriptures,” also called ‘Millennial Dawn,” the 
first volume of which, entitled The Divine Plan of the Ages (1886), 
laid down certain guiding principles and motifs of Biblical inter- 
pretation. It is said that fifteen million copies of this series have 
been distributed. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century and at the begin- 
ning of the present century, the scope of the sect took on an inter- 
national aspect, when branch offices for the distribution of tracts and 
books were opened in various cities of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The growth of the movement, however, did not lack its reverses. 
In 1909 some of Russell’s followers seceded from the group on the 
grounds that he had come to regard his own utterances as of equal 
or greater authority than the Bible itself. “This defection of a rela- 
tively small group, however, was nothing compared with the much 
larger number who left the movement in 1913 when Mrs. Russell 
brought suit for divorce from her husband on the grounds of “his 
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conceit, egotism, domination, and improper conduct in relation to 
other women.” ‘This is not the place to rehearse all the details of 
the divorce proceedings.’ It is sufficient to observe that the move- 
ment weathered the storm and that, after the death of Russell on 
October 31, 1916, the guidance of the group fell upon the willing 
shoulders of Joseph Franklin Rutherford, commonly called Judge 
Rutherford. Under his leadership and particularly by means of 
his writings, the Watch Tower Society grew in numbers and influ- 
ence abroad as well as in this country. It has been claimed that 
more than one hundred books and pamphlets came from his pen and 
that one or more of these were translated into seventy-eight languages 
and distributed to more than three million people. 

Although hewing in the main to the line marked by Russell, in 
several respects Rutherford modified previous teachings of the sect. 
Thus, discreet alterations were made at various crucial points in re- 
prints of various volumes of Russell’s “Studies in the Scriptures.” 
The course of history after 1914 proved several of Russell’s prophetic 
calculations and confident deductions to be erroneous. For exam- 
ple, in editions before 1914 the following declaration was made: 
“That the deliverance of the saints must take place some time before 
1914 is manifest. . . . Just how long before 1914 the last living mem- 
bers of the body of Christ will be glorified, we are not directly in- 
formed.”’? In the 1923 edition of the same volume the embarrassing 
statement was changed to read: “That the deliverance of the saints 
must take place very soon after 1914 is manifest. . . . Just how long 
after 1914 the last living member of the body of Christ will be glori- 
fied, we are not directly informed.” * 

Not all of Rutherford’s corrections, however, were made as unob- 
trusively as those just mentioned; another of more basic significance 
was rectified publicly. Russell had worked out an elaborate theory 
that certain measurements of the Great Pyramid of Egypt disclosed 
the whole history of the human race and the time when Jesus would 
appear again on earth.* In 1929, however, Rutherford officially con- 


1 See, for example, the account in Herbert Hewitt Stroup, The Jehovah’s Witnesses (New 
York, 1945), pp. 9-11. Stroup’s book, it may be mentioned, is the best description of the sect 
written from an objective point of view. 

2C. T. Russell, Studies in the Scriptures, vol. III (Brooklyn, 1891; reprinted 1910), p. 228. 
The italics in the quotation above are due to the present writer. 

8Ibid. The italics are due to the present writer. For further examples of similar altera- 
tions, see Milton Stacey Czatt, The International Bible Students: Jehovah’s Witnesses (Yale 
Studies in Religion, No. 4, 1933), pp. 8-9. 

Volume three of “Studies in the Scriptures,” entitled Thy Kingdom Come (Brooklyn, 
1891). 
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demned any attempt to find God’s will outside the Bible, and depre- 
cated Russell’s interpretation of the Pyramid. As a result many fol- 
lowers left the movement. Another innovation was the adoption of 
the name, “Jehovah’s Witnesses,” a designation proposed by Ruther- 
ford at an international convention of members held at Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1931.° 

After Rutherford’s death on January 8, 1942, the vice president of 
the organization, Nathan H. Knorr, became the chief officer. Under 
his leadership the numbers and the vigor of active Witnesses have 
apparently increased and, in addition to the publication of still more 
volumes setting forth anonymously the teachings of the group, there 
has also been issued a translation of the New Testament. This last 
is a more or less faithful rendering of the Westcott and Hort Greek 
text into vernacular English. Furthermore, the footnotes contain a 
certain amount of technical information regarding variant readings 
in manuscripts and early versions. This information, however, is 
mingled with totally irrelevant material from various translations of 
the New Testament into Hebrew, made in the sixteenth and succeed- 
ing centuries. The quotation of these latter translations, which 
understandably use the tetragram (YHWH) in rendering certain pas- 
sages, provides a kind of spurious authority for the introduction of 
“Jehovah” into 237 passages of the New Testament. 

The total membership of the sect is unknown. From the begin- 
ning, so far as is known to outsiders, no records of membership were 
kept. Various estimates, however, both official and unoffcial, have 
been made. At the time of his death, Rutherford, for example, 
claimed to have 2,000,000 followers. According to statistics pub- 
lished in the latest edition of the official Yearbook, during 1952 there 
were 426,704 “ministers’’ who bore testimony by visiting homes and 
distributing over fourteen million Bibles, books, and booklets as well 


5 J. F. Rutherford, The Theocracy (Brooklyn, 1941), pp. 32-38. 

6 The title page reads, New World Translation of the Christian Greek Scriptures, Rendered 
from the Original Language by the New World Bible Translation Committee, A.D. 1950. 
The first edition, comprising 480,000 copies, was made available August 2, 1950. A second 
edition, containing several minor additions in the margins and in the concluding notes, was 
published May 1, 1951. One of the books referred to in the footnotes of the New World 
Translation is the Emphatic Diaglott, published in 1864 by Benjamin Wilson, a self-educated 
newspaper editor of Geneva, Illinois, who also published a semi-monthly magazine, The Gos- 
pel Banner and Millennial Advocate. His so-called Diaglott is a curious edition of J. J. 
Griesbach’s Greek text of the New Testament (1806) with a wooden interlinear translation 
which, in several particulars, is an ancestor of the New World Translation. It is this anti- 
quated edition of the Greek text to which most Jehovah’s Witnesses appeal in their confident 
assertions that “the literal meaning of the Greek is thus and so.” Dr. Isaac H. Hall termed 
it a “notorious” and “astonishing” edition (A Critical Bibliography of the Greek New Testa- 
ment as Published in America, Philadelphia, 1888, p. 31). 
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as fifty-eight million copies of the magazines entitled Watchtower 
and Awake! in thirty-six languages throughout 127 countries of the 
world.’ 

II. Goop AND BaD IN THE SECT 


Although this article is designed to point out several of the more 
flagrant errors in the teaching of the Jehovah’s Witnesses, it must 
not be concluded that they have nothing to teach the established 
churches. Obviously the self-sacrificing zeal in propagating their 
beliefs is a challenge to many nominal church members. Jehovah's 
Witnesses are, so to speak, “in good and regular standing” as long 
as they seek opportunity to witness. Likewise their diligence in 
searching the Scriptures (albeit to seek support for a prearranged 
system) puts to shame the indifferent ignorance of the Bible which 
characterizes a large number of professed Christians. These and 
certain other features which the Witnesses share with the early Chris- 
tians of apostolic times might well be imitated by all of God’s people. 

At the same time the system taught by the sect, while liberally but- 
tressed with Scriptural quotations, teems with erroneous and hereti- 
cal notions. ‘These are of two main varieties. On the one hand, 
the teaching of the Jehovah’s Witnesses, although making a pretense 
of being “‘all the Bible and nothing but the Bible,” is absolutely 
silent on several of the most central facets of the Christian Faith. 
For example, nothing is said about what the Apostle Paul empha- 
sized with untiring insistence, namely, that the Christian is “in 
Christ.’”” This phrase, or some cognate such as “in the Lord,” “in 
Him,” and the like, occurs 164 times in Paul’s Epistles, and repre- 
sents what he had found to be the central and all unifying source 
of his Christian life. Yet the officially approved teaching of this 
sect does not and, indeed, cannot logically include this glorious 
Christian truth. It cannot do so because its teaching is directly and 
fundamentally anti-Trinitarian. It is only because Jesus Christ is 
God that we can be in him. 


7 1953 Yearbook of Jehovah’s Witnesses Containing Report for the Service Year of 1952; 
Also Daily Texts and Comments (Brooklyn, 1952), p. 27. In 1950 the Witnesses held an 
international convention in the Yankee Stadium in New York, lasting eight days, which drew 
an estimated 123,000 people from 78 countries. According to Marley Cole’s enthusiastic arti- 
cle in the non-religious magazine Color, December, 1952, pp. 30-35, the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
are the “World’s Fastest Growing Religion”—which is also the title of Cole’s article. More 
objective reports of the sect are given by Stanley High, “Armageddon, Inc.,” Saturday Evening 
Post, September 14, 1940, pp. 14 ff.; Jerome Beatty, “Peddlers of Paradise,” American Maga- 
zine, November, 1940, pp. 52 ff. (condensed in Reader’s Digest, January, 1941, pp. 78-81); and 
Bill Davidson, “Jehovah’s Traveling Salesmen,” Collier’s, November 2, 1946 (condensed in 
Reader’s Digest, January, 1947, pp. 77-80). 
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On the other hand, the second main variety of errors in the teach- 

ing of the Jehovah’s Witnesses arises not from a minimizing or ex- 
clusion of part of the Biblical teaching, but rather from a one-sided 
emphasis upon certain Scriptural passages, interpreted in a purely 
wooden fashion without taking into account the context or the anal- 

ogy of faith. By thus joining together portions of Scripture which 
were never intended to go together it is possible, of course, to prove 
anything from the Bible. ‘The method, if it can be called a method, 

is seen to be reduced to an absurdity if one should quote in succes- 

sion the following three passages of Scripture: ‘Judas went out and 
hanged himself” (Matt. 27: 5); “Go, and do thou likewise” (Luke 

10: 37); “What thou doest, do quickly” (John 13: 27)! To be spe- 

cific, the bizarre eschatological teaching of the sect is due quite 
largely to an arbitrary combining of certain Biblical passages mingled 

with many a gratuitous assertion. According to the time-table pre- 
pared by the Jehovah’s Witnesses, “In 1914 Jehovah set his anointed 

One upon his throne; therefore at that time Christ Jesus took his 
authority as King. Three and one-half years thereafter, to wit, in 
1918, the Lord came to his temple, which is the Temple of God.” * 

At this time Christ began to gather to himself a faithful remnant 
and commissioned them to be Witnesses of Jehovah and his King- 
dom. In spite of opposition, those who persevere in this task may 

, hope, after death, to become immortal spirits ruling with Jesus 


1 Christ. The number of these will be limited to 144,000; no others 
1 will be in heaven.° 

é III. THE Basic Error 

8 It is manifestly impossible to attempt to refute in one brief article 
. even a fraction of the distortions of Biblical interpretation perpe- 
1 


trated in the voluminous writings of this sect. It is proposed, rather, 
to give consideration to one of the fundamental errors of the Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, namely, that which concerns the person of Jesus 


2; Christ. Today as of old, a proper response to the primary question, 
in . e . ” > 
w “What think ye of Christ? Whose son is he?”’ (Matt. 22: 42), consti- 
fe ° . . ° oe . ° 

es tutes a veritable touchstone of historic Christianity. Certain other 
re 

ng 8 J. F. Rutherford, Prophecy (Brooklyn, no date), pp. 73-74; see also the chapter on “The 
a- Lord’s Return” in the book, Let God Be True (Brooklyn, 1946), pp. 185-196. 

id 9 J. F. Rutherford, Government (Brooklyn, 1928), pp. 277-300; Riches (Brooklyn, 1936), 
in pp. 293-387; The New World (Brooklyn, 1942), pp. 95-116; This Means Everlasting Life 


(Brooklyn, 1950), pp. 273-276. 
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abberations in Biblical understanding may doubtless be tolerated if 
one is, so to speak, turned in the right direction with regard to Chris- 
tology. But if a sect’s basic orientation toward Jesus Christ be er- 
roneous, it must be seriously doubted whether the name “Christian” 
can rightly be applied to such a system. (It will be observed that no 
judgment is here passed upon individual adherents to such a system, 
some of whom may be better than they have a right to be on the basis 
of their professed denial of central Biblical truths.) 

One of the continuing features of this sect, which is taught in the 
early *° as well as in the latest writings,” is a modern form of the an- 
cient heresy of Arianism. According to the Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Christ before his earthly life was a spirit-creature named Michael, 
the first of God’s creation, through whom God made the other cre- 
ated things. As a consequence of his birth on earth, which was not 
an incarnation, Jesus became a perfect human being, the equal of 
Adam prior to the Fall. In his death Jesus’ human nature, being 
sacrificed, was annihilated. As a reward for his sacrificial obedience 
God gave him a divine, spirit nature. Throughout his existence, 
therefore, Jesus Christ never was co-equal with God. He is not 
eternal, for there was a time when he was not. While he was on 
earth he was nothing more than a man, and therefore the atoning 
effect of his death can have no more significance than that of a per- 
fect human being. Throughout there is an ill-concealed discontinu- 
ity between the pre-existent spirit creature, the earthly man Jesus, 
and the present spirit existence of Christ Jesus. 

Since the Jehovah’s Witness makes his appeal to the inspired Scrip- 
tures to substantiate his beliefs, the only mode of argument which he 
will heed is the attempt to show (1) that he neglects to take into ac- 
count certain important passages which bear upon the deity of Jesus 
Christ and (2) that he twists the clear meaning of other passages in 
forcing them to support his Unitarian views. 

Attention will first be given to certain Biblical statements which 
teach the true deity of Jesus Christ, but which are not given proper 
consideration by the sect. The passages will be quoted according 
to the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ own translation of the New Testament, 
The New World Translation. 


10 The Divine Plan of the Ages (Brooklyn, 1886), pp. 173-184. 

11 “Jesus the Faithful Son of God,” The Watchtower (magazine), October, 1950, pp. 377- 
$80, and What Has Religion Done for Mankind? (Brooklyn, 1951), pp. 36-37, 231, and 257- 
261. 
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1. The Apostle Thomas addressed the risen Lord Jesus Christ 
with a confession of his deity when he said, ‘““My Master * and my 
God!” (John 20: 28). If Jesus were not truly divine as God is di- 
vine, Thomas erred seriously in thus adoring him as God. Further- 
more, if his Apostle had been in error, it is passing strange that Jesus 
made no effort to correct him. In fact, Jesus is represented not only 
as accepting such an open ascription of deity,** but as commending 
all those who share Thomas's faith (verse 29, ‘‘Jesus said to him: ‘Be- 
cause you have seen me have you believed? Happy are those who 
do not see and yet believe.’ ”’). 

2. While Stephen, the first martyr, was being stoned, “he made 
appeal * and said, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit’” (Acts 7: 59). 
Here Stephen invoked the Lord Jesus. It is obviously both foolish 
and sinful to pray to anyone except God. If therefore the opinion 
of the Jehovah’s Witnesses be correct, namely, that Jesus is only a 
spirit creature, then Stephen was an idolater in praying to one who 
was not truly God. 

3. The Epistle to the Galatians begins as follows: ‘Paul, an apos- 
tle, neither from (476) men nor through (6:4) a man, but through (6:4) 
Jesus Christ and God the Father. . . .” Here the Apostle declares 
that his apostleship was derived neither from men as a source nor 
through a man as a channel. Instead of receiving his appointment 
as an Apostle from or through any human being, he declares emphati- 
cally that it was “through Jesus Christ and God the Father.” In 
these words, Paul clearly distinguishes Jesus Christ from men and 
ranges him with God the Father. It is to be noted also that, al- 
though he uses two prepositions when speaking of “men” and “a 
man,” here he uses only one preposition, “through (6:4) Jesus Christ 
and God the Father.”” J. B. Lightfoot comments succinctly on this 
verse, ““The channel of his [Paul’s] authority (6.4) coincides with its 
source (a7). * 

The testimony of Paul is all the more impressive when one con- 
siders the following three circumstances. (a) Although it is evi- 
dently no part of the Apostle’s purpose in this verse to refer explicitly 


12 The footnote gives, “Or, ‘Lord.’” 

13 [It is not permissible to divide Thomas’s exclamation (as is done by certain Witnesses), 
maintaining that Thomas addressed the first half of it to Jesus and the second half to Jehova 
God. Such a high-handed expedient overlooks the plain introductory words, “Thomas said 
to him [that is, to Jesus]: ‘My Master and my God!’” 

14 The footnote gives as alternatives of “appeal,” either “invocation” or “prayer.” 

15 J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 6th ed. (London, 1880), p. 72. 
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to the nature of Christ, yet so habitually did Paul think of Christ as 
fully divine that it comes naturally to him to refer, even in passing, 
to Jesus Christ and God in the same breath, using the same preposi- 
tion for both persons of the Trinity. (b) When one considers Paul’s 
strict Jewish monotheistic background and thorough rabbinical train- 
ing, one is all the more surprised to find Paul using language such as 
this. Evidently his Jewish faith had been enlarged so as to enable 
him to regard Jesus Christ in this exalted light. (c) Perhaps even 
more surprising is the fact that Paul not only holds this stupendous 
view of Jesus, but he assumes that everyone agrees with him about 
it. He does not argue the point, nor does he seem to be under neces- 
sity to defend it against attack within the Church. Even those whom 
he combats in this Epistle to the Galatians, the Judaizers, so far as 
we can see, had no quarrel with Paul’s lofty view of Christ. In this 
matter they agreed with Paul and other early Apostles who had seen 
Jesus as he had walked on the Galilean hills, subjected to all the petty 
limitations of human life. Here then is a truly amazing thing: the 
consensus of various groups within the early Church was that Jesus 
Christ must be ranged alongside God the Father. 

4. Not only do Thomas, Stephen, Paul, and others regard Jesus as 
God, but according to John 10: 30, Jesus himself claimed, “I and 
the Father are one.” ** (So all translations, including that of the Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, render this verse. The marginal note of their 
translation, suggesting that “are one’ means “are at unity,” is an 
alternative interpretation which is so lacking in justification that the 
translators did not dare to introduce it into the text itself.) Here 
Jesus is represented as claiming much more than having one purpose 
or outlook with the Father. He claims to be one with the Father in 
essence; and the Jews understand him to mean this, for they took up 
stones to stone him for blasphemy (verses 31-33). Psychologically, 
there was no reason for them to become angry at Jesus if all he 
asserted was his being one in purpose and outlook with the Father. 
Many prophets and psalmists had done that much. The anger of 


16 Not only in John, the latest of the Gospels, is our Lord represented as claiming to be 
God, but also in the earliest source of Matthew and Luke (the source which scholars have 
called “Q”) is Jesus also represented as claiming to be more than human. Thus in Matt. 
11: 27, according to the New World Translation, he solemnly affirms: “All things have been 
delivered unto me by my Father, and no one fully knows the Son but the Father, and no one 
fully knows the Father but the Son, neither does any one fully know the Father but the Son 
and any one to whom the Son is willing to reveal him” (compare the parallel in Luke 11: 22). 
Here the text asserts (a) that he, the Son, is so great that only the Father fully knows him, 
and (b) that he alone knows God truly as Father and for that supreme knowledge all men 
must become debtors to him. This is Jesus’ “unshared sonship.” 
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the Jews against Jesus is explicable only on the basis of their under- 
standing him to claim for himself equality with God. 

The argument of verses 34-36, which Jehovah’s Witnesses fre- 
quently distort, can be succinctly summarized as follows. “If the 
fallible and sinful judges of Israel were rightly called ‘gods,’ much 
more may I, who am one with the Father and free from sin, claim the 
title of ‘the Son of God.’” Furthermore, verse 38, which refers to 
the Son being in the Father and the Father in the Son, illuminates 
Jesus’ assertion in verse 30, “I and the Father are one.” 

5. There are many other passages in the New Testament which 
reveal how deeply the Trinitarian pattern was impressed upon the 
thinking of primitive Christianity. Thus, besides the direct and 
obvious statements in Matt. 28: 19 and II Cor. 13: 14, there are such 
texts as I Cor. 6: 11, 12: 4-5; II Cor. 1: 21-22; Gal. 3: 11-14; I Thess. 
5: 18-19; I Pet. 1: 2; and others.** (Because the manuscript evi- 
dence of I John 5: 7-8, King James Version, is insufficient, this text 
should not be used. ‘There is, however, abundant proof for the doc- 
trine of the Trinity elsewhere in the New Testament.) 

Some Jehovah’s Witnesses make much of the fact that because the 
word ““Trinity” does not appear in the Bible, therefore the doctrine 
of the Trinity is not taught in the Scripture. The fallacy of such an 
argument will be brought home to them by pointing out that their 
favorite term, “theocracy,” likewise appears nowhere in the Bible. 
In neither case, however, does the absence of the word for “Trinity” 
or the word for “God’s rule” (theocracy) imply that the realities ex- 
pressed by these two words are absent from the Scripture. 

6. Although Jehovah’s Witnesses seek to differentiate sharply be- 
tween Jehovah God and Jesus his creature, it is a remarkable fact that 
occasionally writers in the New Testament apply to Jesus Christ pas- 
sages from the Old Testament which refer to Jehovah. (Since the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, who have not yet translated the Old Testament, 
prefer the American Standard Version (1901) of the Old Testament, 
all of the following quotations are taken from this version.) 

(a) Isaiah promises that “Jehovah will be unto thee an everlasting 
light, and thy God thy glory” (60: 19). Luke applies this to Jesus, 
quoting it in the form, “A light for revelation to the Gentiles, and 
the glory of thy people Israel’ (2: 32). 


1950) a. full list of such passages see J. N. D. Kelley, Early Christian Creeds (London, 
» p. 23. 
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(b) Isaiah’s vision in the Temple (6: 1, 3, 10) was of Jehovah. In 
the Gospel of John, however, it is said that Isaiah saw the glory of 
Jesus Christ and spoke of him (12: 37-41, see especially verse 41). 

(c) In Psalm 23: 1 and Isaiah 40: 10-11, Jehovah is said to be our 
shepherd. In John 10: 11 Jesus, with obvious reference to the Old 
‘Testament passages, claims to be the good shepherd. 

(d) Paul quotes the promise in Joel, “Whosoever shall call upon 
the name of Jehovah shall be delivered” (2: 32), and refers it to Jesus: 
“If thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe 
in thy heart that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved 
. . . for, whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved” (Rom. 10: 9, 13). 

Such passages as these (and it should be emphasized that they ‘con- 
stitute merely a sampling chosen out of many others of similar im- 
port) agree with the representation throughout the Gospels that Jesus 
both claimed and exercised the prerogatives of the Lord God himself. 
Thus Jesus forgives sins (Mark 2: 10, etc.), raises the dead (Luke 7: 
12-15, etc.), controls nature (Matt. 8: 26), will judge the secret mo- 
tives of men (Matt. 7: 22-23), and willingly receives divine homage 
(John 20: 28-29). The statement, therefore, in John 10: 30, “I and 
the Father are one,” is but the epitome of the constant claim of Jesus. 
As has often been pointed out, Jesus’ statemient is either true or false. 
If it is true, then he is God. If it is false, he either knew it to be false 
or he did not know it to be false. If while claiming to be God he 
knew this claim to be false, he was a liar. If while claiming to be 
God he did not know this claim to be false, he was demented. ‘There 
is no other alternative. 


IV. ERRONEOUS TRANSLATIONS 


Besides refusing to take into account the evidence set forth above, 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses have incorporated in their translation of the 
New Testament several quite erroneous renderings of the Greek. 

1. In the New World Translation the opening verse of the Gospel 
according to John is mistranslated as follows: “Originally the Word 
was, and the Word was with God, and the Word was a god.”’_ A foot- 
note which is added to the first word, “Originally,” reads, “Literally, 
‘In (At) a beginning.’”’ By using here the indefinite article “a” the 
translators have overlooked the well-known fact that in Greek gram- 
mar nouns may be definite for various reasons, whether or not the 
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Greek definite article is present. A prepositional phrase, for exam- 
ple, where the definite article is not expressed, can be quite definite 
in Greek,” as in fact it is in John 1: 1. The customary translation, 
“In the beginning was the Word,” is therefore to be preferred to 
either alternative suggested by the New World translators. 


Far more pernicious in this same verse is the rendering, “. . . and 
the Word was a god,” with the following footnote: “‘A god.’ In 
contrast with ‘the God.’’’ It must be stated quite frankly that, if the 


Jehovah’s Witnesses take this translation seriously, they are polythe- 
ists. In view of the additional light which is available during this 
age of Grace, such a representation is even more reprehensible than 
were the heathenish, polytheistic errors into which ancient Israel was 
so prone to fall. 7 

As a matter of solid fact, however, such a rendering is a frightful 
mistranslation. It overlooks entirely an established rule of Greek 
grammar which necessitates the rendering, ‘*. . . and the Word was 
God.”” Some years ago Dr. Ernest Cadman Colwell of the University 
of Chicago pointed out in a study of the Greek definite article that, 
“A definite predicate nominative has the article when it follows the 
verb; it does not have the article when it precedes the verb. . . . The 
opening verse of John’s Gospel contains one of the many passages 
where this rule suggests the translation of a predicate as a definite 
noun. ‘The absence of the article [before 6eds | does not make the 
predicate indefinite or qualitative when it precedes the verb; it is 
indefinite in this position only when the context demands it. The 
context makes no such demand in the Gospel of John, for this state- 
ment cannot be regarded as strange in the prologue of the gospel 
which reaches its climax in the confession of Thomas [John 20: 28, 
‘My Lord and my God’].”’ * 

In a lengthy Appendix in the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ translation, 
which was added to support the mistranslation of John 1: 1, there 
are quoted thirty-five other passages in John where the predicate 
noun has the definite article in Greek.*” These are intended to 
prove that the absence of the article in John 1: 1 requires that 6s 


18 Thus, for example, in Heb. 10: 31, eis xeipas Pe0d fvros is properly rendered (even by 
the New World Translation) with the definite article expressed twice, “into the hands of the 
living God.” 

19 E. C. Colwell, “A Definite Rule for the Use of the Article in the Greek New Testament,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, LII (1933), 12-21. Cf. also B. M. Metzger, “On the Transla- 
tion of John i.1,” Expository Times, LXIII (1951-52), 125 f., and C. F. D. Moule, The Lan- 
guage of the New Testament, Inaugural Lecture, delivered at Cambridge University on May 
23, 1952, pp. 12-14. 

20 P. 776. 
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must be translated “a god.” None of the thirty-five instances is 
parallel, however, for in every case the predicate noun stands after 
the verb, and so, according to Colwell’s rule, properly has the article. 
So far, therefore, from being evidence against the usual translation 
of John 1: 1, these instances add confirmation to the full enunciation 
of the rule of the Greek definite article. 

Furthermore, the additional references quoted in the New World 
Translation from the Greek of the Septuagint translation of the Old 
Testament,” in order to give further support to the erroneous ren- 
dering in the opening verse of John, are exactly in conformity with 
Colwell’s rule, and therefore are added proof of the accuracy of the 
tule. The other passages adduced in the Appendix are, for one rea- 
son or another, not applicable to the question at issue. (Particularly 
inappropriate is the reference to Acts 28: 6, for no one has ever main- 
tained that the pagan natives of Malta regarded Paul as anything 
other than “a god.’’) 

2. In Col. 1: 15-17 the Jehovah’s Witnesses translation falsifies 
what Paul originally wrote, rendering it: “He is the image of the 
invisible God, the firstborn of all creation, because by means of him 
all other things were created in the heavens and upon the earth. . . . 
All other things have been created through him and for him. Also 
he is before all other things and by means of him all other things 
were made to exist.” Here the word “other” has been unwarrant- 
ably inserted four times. It is not present in the original Greek, 
and was obviously used by the translators in order to make the pas- 
sage refer to Jesus as being on a par with other created things. Asa 
matter of fact, the ancient Colossian heresy which Paul had to com- 
bat resembled the opinion of the modern Jehovah’s Witnesses, for 
some of the Colossians advocated the Gnostic notion that Jesus was 
the first of many other created intermediaries between God and men. 
For the true meaning of Paul’s exalted description of the Son of God, 
therefore, the above translation must be read without the fourfold 
addition of the word ‘‘other.” 

Frequently Jehovah’s Witnesses make the assertion that this pas- 
sage teaches that God created the Son.”* Actually the verb “to cre- 
ate” in reference to the relation of the Son of God to the Father ap- 


21 Ibid. 

22 See, for example, “The Truth Shall Make You Free” (Brooklyn, 1943), pp. 48-50; Let 
God Be True (Brooklyn, 1946), p. 35; and What Has Religion Done for Mankind? (Brooklyn, 
1951), pp. 36-37. 
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pears neither here nor anywhere else in the New Testament. Here 
he is spoken of as “the first begotten of all creation,” which is some- 
thing quite different from saying that he was made or created. If 
Paul had wished to express the latter idea, he had available a Greek 
word to do so, the word zpwréxrioros, meaning “first created.” Ac- 
tually, however, Paul uses the word zpwréroxos, meaning “‘first be- 
gotten,” which signifies something quite different, as the following 
explanation by a modern lay theologian makes clear. 


One of the creeds says that Christ is the Son of God “begotten, not 
created”; and it adds “‘begotten by his Father before all worlds.” 
Will you please get it quite clear that this has nothing to do with 
the fact that when Christ was born on earth as a man, that man was 
the son of a virgin? We are not now thinking about the Virgin 
Birth. We’re thinking about something that happened before Na- 
ture was created at all, before time began. “Before all worlds” 
Christ is begotten, not created. What does it mean? 

We don’t use the words begetting or begotten much in modern 
English, but everyone still knows what they mean. To beget is to 
become the father of: to create is to make. And the difference is 
just this. When you beget, you beget something of the same kind 
as yourself. A man begets human babies, a beaver begets little 
beavers, and a bird begets eggs which turn into little birds. But 
when you make, you make something of a different kind from your- 
self. A bird makes a nest, a beaver builds a dam, a man makes a 
wireless set. . . . Now that’s the first thing to get clear. What God 
begets is God; just as what man begets is man. What God creates 
is not God; just as what man makes is not man.” 


To return now to Col. 1: 15 where Paul speaks of Christ as “the 
first begotten of all creation,” it is important to observe that the ad- 
jective “‘first” refers both to rank as well as time. In other words, 
the Apostle alludes here not only to Christ’s priority to all creation, 
but also to his sovereignty over all creation. 

Later in the Epistle to the Colossians (2: 9) Paul declares, “It is in 
him [Jesus Christ] that all the fullness of the divine quality dwells 
bodily” (using the marginal reading of the New World Translation). 
Nothing could be clearer or more emphatic than this declaration. 
It means that everything without exception which goes to make up 
the godhead, or divine quality, dwells or resides in Jesus Christ bod- 
ily, that is, is invested with a body in Jesus Christ. It is to be noticed 
also that Paul uses the present tense of the verb, “dwells.” He does 


23 C. S. Lewis, Beyond Personality; the Christian Idea of God (New York, 1945), pp. 4-5. 
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not say that the fullness of the divine quality “has dwelt” or “will 
dwell” in Jesus Christ, but that it “dwells” there. All that the creeds 
of the Church mean by speaking of Jesus Christ as eternally the only 
begotten Son of the Father is contained in Paul’s deliberate use of 
the present tense of the verb “dwells.” 

3. The exalted description of the pre-existent Christ in Phil. 2: 
6 is given a characteristic twist in the translation prepared by the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses: “Christ Jesus, who, although he was existing 
in God’s form, gave no consideration to a seizure, namely, that 
he should be equal to God” A footnote to the first part gives 
as an alternative, ‘who, although he was existing in God’s form, 
scorned. .. .” Another footnote supplies an alternative render- 
ing of dpraypébs, “a seizure,” namely, “a thing to be seized.”” Paul’s 
language is thus made to agree with the Unitarianism of the Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses that Jesus was not equal with God and, in fact, 
scorned such an equality. 

That this translation is a misunderstanding of the Greek may be 
shown by referring to the standard Greek lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment edited by J. H. Thayer. (This book is selected as an authority 
here both because of its intrinsic merit and because the Jehovah's 
Witnesses translators themselves refer to it more than once on other 
occasions.) ‘Thayer explains the passages as follows: “[Christ Jesus], 
who, although (formerly when he was éyos &capxos) he bore the form 
(in which he appeared to the inhabitants of heaven) of God (the sov- 
ereign, opposite to yop¢7 dovAov), yet did not think that this equality 
with God was to be eagerly clung to or retained” (p. 418, col. b). In 
similar language, Arthur S. Way, the learned and skillful translator 
of many of the Greek and Latin classics, renders Phil. 2: 6, ““He, even 
when He subsisted in the form of God, did not selfishly cling to His 
prerogative of equality with God... .”** The admirable para- 
phrastic rendering recently published by J. B. Phillips agrees with 
Way’s translation: “For He, Who had always been God by nature, 
did not cling to His prerogatives as God’s Equal, but stripped Him- 
self of all privilege by consenting to be a slave by nature and being 
born as mortal man.” * 

4. In still another crucial verse the New World Translation has 
garbled the meaning of the original so as to avoid referring to Jesus 


24 Arthur S. Way, The Letters of St. Paul, 5th ed. (London, 1921), p. 155. 
25 J. B. Phillips, Letters to Young Churches (New York, 1948), p. 113. 
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Christ as God. In Titus 2: 13 it reads, ‘“We wait for the happy hope 
and glorious manifestation of the great God and of our Savior Christ 
Jesus.” This rendering, by separating “the great God” from “our 
Savior Christ Jesus,”” overlooks a principle of Greek grammar which 
was detected and formulated in a rule by Granville Sharp in 1798. 
This rule, in brief, is that when the copulative xai connects two nouns 
of the same case, if the article precedes the first noun and is not re- 
peated before the second noun, the latter always refers to the same 
person that is expressed or described by the first noun. This verse 
in Titus, therefore, must be translated, as in fact the Revised Stand- 
ard Version (1952) renders it, “Awaiting our blessed hope, the ap- 
pearing of the glory of our great God and Savior Jesus Christ.” 

In support of this translation there may be quoted such eminent 
grammarians of the Greek New Testament as P. W. Schmiedel,”* 
J. H. Moulton,” A. T. Robertson,* and Blass-Debrunner.” All of 
these scholars concur in the judgment that only one person is re- 
ferred to in Titus 2: 13 and that therefore it must be rendered, “Our 
great God and Savior Jesus Christ.” 

5. Exactly similar to the last error considered above is the render- 
ing of II Pet. 1: 1 in the New World Translation, “. . . by the right- 
eousness of our God and the Savior Jesus Christ.” All that has been 
written in the preceding section, including the judgment of the gram- 
matical authorities cited there, applies with equal appropriateness to 
the correct rendering of II Pet. 1: 1. Accordingly, in this verse also 
there is an express declaration of the deity of Jesus Christ, “. . . of 
our God and Savior Jesus Christ.” 

6. The New World Translation, in harmony with its bold twist- 
ing of Col. 1: 15-17 (considered above), is also in error at Rev. 3: 14, 
where it makes the exalted Christ refer to himself as “the beginning 
of the creation by God.” The Greek text of this verse (4 apx7 rijs 
xtigews Tod beod) is far from saying that Christ was created by God, for 
the genitive case, rod Ge00, means “of God” and not “by God”’ (which 
would require the preposition j76). Actually the word épxq, trans- 


26In his edition of G. B. Winer’s Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms (Gétt- 
ingen, 1894), p. 158. 
27 A Grammar of New Testament Greek, vol. 1, Prolegomena, 3rd ed. (Edinburgh, 1908), 
. 84. 
. 28 A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research, 5th ed. 
(New York, 1931), pp. 785-786. 
29 Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, 8te Aufl. (Géttingen, 1949), § 276, 3. 
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lated “beginning,” carries with it the Pauline idea expressed in Col. 
1: 15-18, and signifies that Christ is the origin, or primary source, of 
God’s creation (compare also John 1: 3, “Apart from him not even 
one thing came into existence’’). 

7. The passage in the Old Testament to which Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses (and Arians of every age) appeal most frequently is Proverbs 
8: 22 ff.° The translation usually given is the following, or some- 
thing similar to it: ‘““Jehovah made me [that is, Wisdom, interpreted 
as the Son] in the beginning of his way, before his works of old.” 
This rendering understands the verb 73/) to be used here with the 


meaning “‘to create.” ‘The true translation of this passage, however, 
according to a learned study by the eminent Semitic scholar, F. C. 
Burney, must be, ‘““The Lorp begat me as the beginning of his 
way. ...”** The context favors this rendering, for the growth 
of the embryo is described in the following verse (verse 23, where 
the verb appears, as a footnote in Kittel’s Hebrew Bible suggests, 
to be from the root ]3 “knit together,” as in Job 10: 11 and Psalm 


139: 13), and the birth of Wisdom is described in the two following 
verses (24 and 25). Thus, in the context, the verb J} in verse 22 
appears with certainty to mean “got” or “begot.” 

In any case, however, irrespective of the meaning of the Hebrew 
verb in Prov. 8: 22, it is clearly an instance of strabismic exegesis, if 
one may coin the phrase, to abandon the consistent New Testament 
representation of Jesus Christ as uncreated and to seize upon a dis- 
puted interpretation of a verse in the Old Testament as the only sat- 
isfactory description of him. The proper methodology, of course, 
is to begin with the New Testament, and then to search in the Old 
Testament for foregleams, types, and prophecies which found their 
fulfillment in him. 

The passages cited above are more than sufficient to prove that the 
New Testament refers to Jesus Christ as God. For a complete un- 
derstanding of the Biblical teaching on the subject, however, some- 
thing must now be added regarding the equally clear Scriptural 
teaching of the subordination of the Son to the Father. 


80 “In the proverbs of wisdom he r Son] speaks of himself as wisdom and calls attention 
to his being a creation of the eternal heavenly Father,” What Has Religion Done for Man- 
kind? (Brooklyn, 1951), p. 37. 

81 F, C. Burney, “Christ as the APXH of Creation,” Journal of Theological Studies, XXVII 
(1926), 160-177. 
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V. THE SUBORDINATION OF THE SON 


Alongside the passages of Scripture which teach the equality of 
the Son with the Father are also others which refer to a principle of 
subordination. As has often been pointed out, the Father is first, 
the Son is second, and the Spirit is third, in the operations of God 
by which redemption is accomplished. Whatever the Father does, 
he does through the Son by the Spirit. This principle of subordina- 
tion in the “modes of operation” (as it is technically called) in the 
functions ascribed to the several Persons of the Trinity in the re- 
demptive process, is reflected also in what may be called the liturgi- 
cal precedence. For example, it is eminently appropriate that the 
baptismal formula should be in the sequence of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, who together constitute one God (“baptizing in 
the name ... ,” not names). 

One of the several passages which refer to the principle of sub- 
ordination of the Son to the Father is John 14: 28, where Jesus de- 
clares, “My Father is greater than I.” From the way in which Arians 
of all ages have seized upon this text, one would suppose it to be the 
only passage in the New Testament which bears upon the relation 
of the Son to the Father. 

In seeking to bring this statement into harmony with other pas- 
sages which teach an equality of the Father and the Son, some have 
utilized the formulation of the Athanasian creed: “Equal to the 
Father, as touching His Godhead: and inferior to the Father, as 
touching His Manhood.” That is to say, according to this explana- 
tion the assumption of humanity by the Son renders him, as man, 
inferior to the Father who remained in his unapproachable glory. 

It appears, however, that this verse has been commonly misunder- 
stood by both the orthodox and the Arians. The larger context of 
Jesus’ statement makes it clear that, as Calvin succinctly phrased it, 
“Christ does not here compare the divinity of the Father with his 
own, nor his own human nature with the divine essence of the Fa- 
ther; but rather his present condition with the celestial glory to 
which he would be presently received.” * It is a fact that the ques- 
tion treated in the context is not about Christ’s being born but the 
comforting of his disciples. In the penetrating words of a modern 
commentator: 


82 Calvin, Commentary on the Gospel Acccrding to John, II (Edinburgh, 1847), 103. 
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In the Fourth Gospel the phrase greater than means of greater power 
and authority than (4: 12; 8: 53; 10: 29; 13: 16; cf. I John 3: 20), and 
this meaning must be relevant here. The humiliation of the Son 
involved in some real sense a separation from the Father; His glori- 
fication and return to the Father restores to Him a position from 
which He can communicate to His disciples greater power, greater 
works than these shall he do (the believer); because I go unto the 
Father (14: 12). It is the certainty of union with the Father through 
faith in the Son, and the promise of the greater power which is to be 
theirs because of the death and resurrection of Jesus, that renders 
the saying a consolation to the disciples.** 

By reading the entire fourteenth chapter of John one can per- 
ceive both the insight revealed in the two preceding quotations, and 
also the ineptness of forcing Jesus’ statement to refer to a permanent 
relation between the divine Persons. 

Three other passages which bear upon the “modes of operation” 
are Paul’s statement that Christ is God’s, even as we are Christ’s (I 
Cor. 3: 23); that as Christ is “the head of every man,” so God is “the 
head of Christ” (I Cor. 11: 3); and that, in the end, when Christ de- 
livers the kingdom to God the Father after subjugating all enemies, 
then “the Son himself will also subject himself to the one who sub- 
jected all things to him, that God may be all things to everyone” (I 
Cor. 15: 24 and 28, New World Translation). As would be ex- 
pected, both the Church Fathers and modern theologians have dis- 
cussed these statements at great length. In the space available here, 
but two observations may be offered. In the first place, what the 
“subjection’’ means Paul does not say. In the second place, such 
statements represent one side, but not the whole, of Paul’s thought. 
There is thus no need to find in these verses anything which contra- 
dicts the clear teaching elsewhere in the New Testament regarding 
the identity of essence of the Father and the Son. 


VI. THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


More than enough has been said, it will probably be agreed, to 
prove that the Jehovah’s Witnesses, though they profess to teach 
nothing but what is in the Bible, are actually in the most direct 
conflict with Scripture on the subject of the Person of Christ. It 
may be added also that theologically and philosophically, as well as 
scripturally, their Unitarian teaching cannot stand scrutiny. The 


33 Sir Edwyn C. Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel, 2nd ed. (London, 1947), p. 464. 
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Unitarian professes to agree with the statement that “God is love.” 
But these words, “God is love,” have no real meaning unless God is 
at least two Persons. Love is something that one person has for an- 
other person. If God were a single person, then before the universe 
was made, he was not love. For, if love be of the essence of God, 
he must always love, and, being eternal, he must have possessed an 
eternal object of love. Furthermore, perfect love is possible only 
between equals. Just as a man cannot satisfy or realize his powers 
of love by loving the lower animals, so God cannot satisfy or realize 
his love by loving man or any creature. Being infinite, he must 
have eternally possessed an infinite object of his love, some alter ego, 
or, to use the language of traditional Christian theology, a consub- 
stantial, co-eternal, and co-equal Son. 

Again, to approach the matter from another side, a human being 
becomes self-conscious only when he distinguishes himself from what 
is not himself. Now the doctrine of the Trinity indicates that from 
eternity the Father and the Son were personally distinct beings, 
knowing one another and themselves as such. The Trinitarian, 
therefore, has no difficulty in understanding how God was self- 
conscious even before the universe was created, that is, before there 
was any created not-self from which he could distinguish himself. 
It is the Unitarian, on the other hand, who has difficulty in show- 
ing how God can be eternally self-conscious—in other words, how 
God could say “I” if there were no person eternally objective to 
God to whom he could say “Thou.” 

It is to be understood that these considerations will not of them- 
selves prove the reality of the Trinity. They do, however, convey to 
the thinking mind in a very suggestive way the superiority of the 
Trinitarian conception of God to the conception of him as an abstract 
monad, and thus bring a certain support to the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, when once that doctrine has been given by revelation. 

Perhaps it may not be inappropriate at this point to utter a warn- 
ing. In all these discussions it must never be forgotten that there 
is but one living and true God. Christians do not worship three 
Gods. How in the unity of the Godhead there can be three persons 
of one substance, power, and eternity is a mystery beyond human 
comprehension. Jehovah’s Witnesses take delight in ridiculing the 
orthodox Christian teaching of the Trinity, but in so doing they 
overlook several pertinent considerations. (a) The belief in the 
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Trinity is not contrary to reason, but beyond it. (b) A God who 
would be fully understood by our finite intelligences would be un- 
worthy to be called God. (c) If the Christian doctrine of God and 
Jesus Christ were something invented by men irrespective of the 
data of Scripture, it could, of course, be formulated so as to give 
no offense to Jehovah’s Witnesses. But, as C. S. Lewis pungently 
puts it, “We can’t compete, in simplicity, with people who are in- 
venting religions. How could we? We're dealing with Fact. Of 
course anyone can be simple if he has no facts to bother about!” * 
(d) When speaking of the unity of the Triune God,* it is necessary 
to revise, or rather to expand, our idea of the nature of unity. As 
Leonard Hodgson suggestively pointed out in his Croall Lectures, 
people ordinarily assume that the only kind of unity is that which 
is involved in a mathematical criterion, “where one is one and three 
is three, and what is one is not three and what are three are not one. 
But we have long been acquainted with unities which are not so 
simple. There is, for example, aesthetic unity, the unity of a work 
of art. And there is organic unity, the unity of a living creature. 
In both of these the unity is far from being simple.” * An organism 
unifies various constitutive elements in a single life, and the higher 
the organism, the more complex is its unity. The creature which 
most nearly approximates to the ideal of arithmetical unity is the 
unicellular amoeba; but who would compare God to an amoeba! 
In the organic unity of a single man there is a trinity of feeling, will- 
ing, and thinking. In such an organic type “the degree of unity,” 
Hodgson reminds us, “is to be measured by a scale of intensity of 
unifying power; if the elements in the Godhead are Persons in the 
full sense of the word, then the unity of the Godhead must exceed 
in intensity the lesser unity known on earth. All existent earthly 
unities are imperfect analogies of the divine.” * 


VII. CONCLUSION 


It will doubtless be in order to conclude this brief consideration 
of certain deficiencies and errors of the teaching of the Jehovah's 


34 Op. cit., p. 13. 

85 The evidence of the Scriptures, part of which is given above, has been expressed with 
classic succinctness in the familiar statement of the Westminster Confession of Faith: “In the 
unity of the Godhead there be three persons of one substance, power, and eternity; God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost” (chap. II, sect. iii). 

86 Leonard Hodgson, The Doctrine of the Trinity (London, 1943), p. 90. 

37 Ibid., p. 10. 
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Witnesses with several suggestions as to the most effective ways of 
reclaiming members of established, orthodox Churches who have 
been led astray. 

1. In some cases it may have happened that a Christian believer 
was eager to take part in serious Bible study. Not finding in the 
local church an opportunity to satisfy this spiritual hunger, he may 
have supposed that the meetings of the Jehovah’s Witnesses would 
supply this lack. The obvious remedy is to organize a serious and 
thorough Bible study group, which shall make the Scriptures the 
object of patient search for God’s will and purpose instead of an 
arsenal of proof-texts to support the system of teaching popularized 
by Judge Rutherford. 

2. In personal work among Jehovah’s Witnesses attention should 
be concentrated on the doctrines which are central to the Christian 
faith. It may often happen that the Jehovah’s Witness will seek to 
divert the discussion from what is central to something that is periph- 
eral. Quite deliberately and firmly a decision should be sought on 
the basis of the clear teaching of Scripture regarding the chief doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. 

3. The whole approach should be that the Bible, properly under- 
stood, and the historic Christian faith offer far more than does the 
distorted and aberrant teaching of Pastor Russell and his followers. 
To be specific, the Christian knows Jehovah as God and Father 
through his Son, Jesus Christ, who is truly God and truly man. The 
Christian can experience a vital union with the Deity, for being “in 
Christ” he has access to the Father. Furthermore, he has the joyous 
confidence that his divine Lord’s mediatorial work is sufficient to 
save for all eternity not only 144,000, but a great multitude which 
no man can number. The emphasis, therefore, should be that of 
inviting the Jehovah’s Witnesses to enter into the larger inheritance 
of life and knowledge and assurance which the historic Christian 
faith provides. 


Copies of this article in pamphlet form may be secured from The 
Theological Book Agency, Princeton, N. J., at fifteen cents each, or 
eight copies for one dollar. 





A CHRISTIAN ENCYCLICAL 
A Message to American Christians* 


Dear Fellow Christians: 

Met together in Denver, Colorado, as the Second General Assem- 
bly of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America, we send you greetings in Christ Jesus. 

We include in this greeting all in our nation who profess the 
Christian faith. May all of us together prove worthy in thought and 
in life of the holy name of Christ which we bear in common, and be 
witnesses to his love and saving power in our own country and 
throughout the world. 


I 


The National Council of Churches, composed of thirty com- 
munions with a membership of 35,000,000 people, is not itself a 
Church, but a council of Churches. Neither is it a super-Church, 
and does not aspire to become one. It does not legislate for the 
constituent bodies which compose it, each of which retains its full 
autonomy. Nor does it claim for its member Churches superiority 
over Christian Churches which, for one reason or another, are not 
a part of its fellowship. The council does, however, afford a unique 
medium whereby Churches which differ in many respects from one 
another can meet together, worship together, think, plan, and act 
together. 

We are, above all, Churches of Christ. The constitutional tie 
which binds us is our common allegiance to him as our divine Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, crucified and risen, who is for all of us 
the one and only Head of the Church, drew us together and holds 
us together, in unswerving loyalty to himself and to one another, 
and leads us to seek an ever greater unity. 

Our supreme task as Christians is to be instruments in God’s hands 
to carry forward his purpose in Christ for mankind. Our Churches, 

* This is the complete text of the document known as “A Message to American Christians” 


which was approved by the General Assembly of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A., December, 1952. 
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therefore, cannot be ends in themselves. We dare not, moreover, 
make them the servants of any one culture, class, race, or nation. 
It is disloyalty to God that Christian Churches should pursue a pol- 
icy designed to bring to themselves mere power or prestige, imperial 
grandeur or worldly acclaim. The Church of Christ exists to serve 
God and people, and the Churches should be willing, when need be, 
to suffer the loss of all things in loyalty to their Christian allegiance. 

Speaking more specifically, Christian Churches have a mission to 
fulfill. ‘hey must radiate the light of God upon all things human; 
that is their prophetic mission. ‘They must mediate the love of God 
to all mankind; that is their redemptive mission. 


II 


Our several Churches have as their prophetic mission to consider 
in the light of God every aspect of the life of man, both individual 
and corporate. 

The publication of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible is 
a basic contribution of this Council to the prophetic mission of the 
Church. The Bible is the record of God’s self-disclosure to man- 
kind, where the knowledge of his redemptive love is found, and 
where men are confronted with Jesus Christ. Through the Bible 
we have communion with God. The Bible is in a unique sense 
the Word of God. 

From time to time the Bible needs to be retranslated. Fresh light 
thrown by scholarship upon the meaning of the original Hebrew and 
Greek texts and the changes which have taken place in the meaning 
of English words make new translations necessary. We rejoice in a 
translation of the Bible which combines loyalty to the original lan- 
guages of Scripture with a fine sensitivity to English as currently 
spoken. We note with satisfaction that, for the same reasons, the 
Roman Catholic Church has abandoned its historic policy of limit- 
ing official translations of the Bible to those made from the Latin 
Vulgate, and is now also bringing out an English translation made 
from the original Hebrew and Greek texts. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the importance of the Bible in 
human history and the decisive influence which the popular knowl- 
edge of the Book has had on the cultural life of mankind. The de- 
cisive difference between religions, as between cultures, is the place 
which a given religion or culture has accorded to the Bible. ‘This 
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Book has been the book of human destiny. We Americans owe to 
it what is best in our national life and history. It is, moreover, an 
inspiring fact that the Book from which we received our religious 
faith is also the chief cultural monument in English letters. 







III 


The American tradition recognizes in a multiplicity of ways that 
this nation exists and functions under God. ‘The recognition of God 
which is written into the form and spirit of the American Republic 
constitutes an affirmation of faith in a Supreme Being who is the 
Creator and Father, the Ruler and the Judge of man. He is the 
ground and sanction of human rights. The American state, far 
from being indifferent or hostile to religion, has always recognized 
the indispensable service which it renders to mankind. In our coun- 
try, religion and government have not been like contiguous squares, 
but rather like circles which intersect at two points. These points 
have been the reverent awareness of God, on the one hand, and the 
recognition of absolute moral values on the other. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as this nation was intended to be a religious 
nation, we should use all legitimate means to prevent it from becom- 
ing a secular state in the current sense of the term. A typical secular 
state, by rejecting the reality and authority of God and the relevance 
of religion to life, depreciates religion and exalts irreligion. Fur- 
thermore, secularism can take on the character of a positive religion, 
as it has done in certain modern states, whether of the communist or 
fascist type. When this happens, a state tends to assume divine pre- 
rogatives and commits satanic crimes. 

Although faith in God is the presupposition of our American tra- 
dition, we must never allow our government to be controlled by any 
particular religious organization. ‘That any church should be given 
preferential status or be granted a unique distinction or receive spe- 
cial privileges in the national life or in international relations, would 
be a violation of our basic principles and contrary to the best inter- 
est of religion and government, and disturbing to the peace of our 
society. 

All Christian Churches, however, have a prophetic role to play 
within the national life. It is their duty so to sensitize the conscience 
of the nation and of all classes and institutions within it that no group 
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of citizens shall arrogate to itself rights and privileges which it denies 
to others. A particular concern of our churches is the violation of 
human rights in the United States. No person should suffer any 
form of disability or discrimination because of race or creed, national 
origin or social status, but all alike should be free to share to the 
fullest degree in the common life. 

It is equally part of the responsibility of Churches, through their 
public witness and the legitimate influence of their members, to se- 
cure rectitude in the administration of public affairs. Because en- 
lightened principles and personal integrity are so important in all 
servants of government, it is the role of prophetic religion to inspire 
men and women of faith to enter the service of the state. It is im- 
perative that persons of religious faith and of first-rate capacity should 
be encouraged and prepared to accept the responsibilities of public 
office, even at a sacrifice to themselves. Only so, through the insights 
and power of true religion, can the words politics and politicians be 
invested once more with their former noble association. 

Another area of concern is the relation of religion to education. 
Our culture is in danger of becoming pagan. To prevent this, re- 
ligion must be placed at the heart of higher education. Our Church- 
related colleges must be much more than formally Christian. Some 
of them we must recapture from an almost complete secularism. 
Christians should encourage the movement in many American uni- 
versities toward the return of religion, especially the study of the 
Jewish-Christian heritage, to its rightful place in the curriculum. 
Moreover, Christian institutions, and Christian teachers in all insti- 
tutions, should be challenged to make their contribution toward the 
formulation of a Christian philosophy of life. 


The crucial problem concerning religion in education emerges in 
relation to the public schools. We believe in our public school sys- 
tem. It is unfair to say that where religion is not taught in a public 
school, that school is secular or godless. ‘The moral and cultural at- 
mosphere in a school and the attitude, the viewpoints, and the char- 
acter of the teachers, can be religious, and exert a religious influence, 
without religion being necessarily taught as a subject. On the other 
hand, a way must be found to make the pupils of American schools 
aware of the heritage of faith upon which this nation was established, 
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and which has been the most transforming influence in Western cul- 
ture. This we believe can be done in complete loyalty to the basic 
principle involved in the separation of church and state. On no 
account must an educational system which is permeated by the phi- 
losophy of secularism, something quite different from religious neu- 
trality, be allowed to gain control of our public schools. We cannot, 
moreover, admit the proposition that in a public system of education 
the state should have the unchallenged right to monopolize all the 
hours during which a boy or girl receives instruction five days of the 
week. In some constitutional way provision should be made for the 
inculcation of the principles of religion, whether within or outside 
the precincts of the school, but always within the regular schedule of 
a pupil’s working day. 

In the meantime, the state should continue to accord freedom to 
religious bodies to carry on their own schools. But those who pro- 
mote parochial schools should accept the responsibility to provide 
full support for those schools, and not expect to receive subsidies or 
special privileges from public authorities. ‘The subsidization of ed- 
ucation carried on under religious auspices would both violate the 
principle of the separation between Church and state, and be a dev- 
astating blow to the public school system, which must be maintained. 
The solution of the problem lies in loyal support of our public 
schools and in increasing their awareness of God, rather than in state 
support of parochial schools. The reverent reading of selections 
from the Bible in public school assemblies or classes would make an 
important contribution toward deepening this awareness. 


But in all education, and in culture as a whole, the interests of 
truth are dependent upon freedom of thought. It is only through 
the toleration of ideas that we can look forward to an increased ap- 
prehension of truth and to the preparation of stalwart representatives 
of truth. It is, in fact, good for truth to have to struggle with error. 
Nothing can be more fatal to truth and to the welfare of society as a 
whole than to try to suppress by force so-called ideological errors. 
The attempt to suppress freedom of thought would be a sure way to 
facilitate the establishment of a totalitarian form of government. 
Error must be met by truth in free and open encounter. ‘The con- 
scientious expression of ideas must not be dealt with by a dungeon, 
a boycott, or an Index, nor by arbitrary governmental action, char- 
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acter assassination, or the application of unjust economic and social 


C pressures. 

O In this stern and tragic moment of history, when our nation has 
i- been called out of isolation and thrust into a position of world lead- 
I- ership, it is particularly important that the churches should fulfill 
t, their prophetic mission in international affairs. As Christians, as 
n citizens, and as Christian Churches, we shall make our best contribu- 
1e tion to world peace and justice only as we match our effort to combat 
e evils outside our own borders with unwavering commitment to pu- 
1e rify our own attitudes and practices. Let us above all be free from 
le hate and vindictiveness, remembering at all times that under the 
of rule of God righteousness is more basic than security. 

The military strength which we are building in fear of possible 
to aggression by the Soviet Union must be sincerely devoted to the cause 
‘O- of peace, and we must guard against complacency or recklessness 
de which might lead to world conflict. In the fact of the most exas- 
or perating opposition we must persist in honest negotiation as the 
-d- method of settling international disputes; we must reject the theory 
he that a third world war is inevitable. There is no contradiction in 
ev- the claim that even at a time when military strength is needed, we 
ad. should look and plan for the day when all men will be relieved from 
lic the crushing burden of armaments, from the disaster inherent in a 
ate mad armaments race, and from the necessity for the heavy sacrifices 
ons such as the youth of the nations and their families are today making 
an in Korea. In view of the widespread agony of the present hour, we 

would with deepest sincerity enter into the common fellowship of 
suffering. 
of We are distressed at the persistent violation of human rights in 
igh many countries, our own included. To mention only a few exam- 
ap- ples, we are deeply concerned by the restriction of religious liberty 
ves in Spain and Colombia and lands under Communist domination, 
ror. and by racial discrimination in the United States and South Africa. 
aS a We are uneasy when freedom anywhere is restricted by totalitarian 
ors. practices, be they political, social, economic, or religious. We be- 
y to lieve that true freedom is possible only through the faith whereby 
ent. Christ sets men free. This is a freedom not only from something, 
son- but for something. Men must be free not only to worship but also 
eon, to speak and act as responsible human beings in accordance with 


their conscience. 
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In some quarters of our country we witness a mounting criticism 
of the United Nations and at times an effort to undermine its work. 
Our people must learn that the sovereignty of nations as well as the 
freedom of individuals is under God. The United Nations, al- 
though frustrated at some points because co-operation was lacking, 
has a notable record of achievement in its social, humanitarian, and 
economic activities and in providing a forum for world public opin- 
ion. It has played a vital part in settling disputes and in containing 
conflicts. Christians and Christian churches have a responsibility 
to support its work as it seeks to accomplish the purposes for which 
it was set up. The approaching nation-wide debates on the Cove- 
nant on Human Rights and the revision of the United Nations 
Charter, scheduled to take place in 1955, call for our study and de- 
liberation to the end that there may be a united expression of Chris- 
tian opinion. 

In penitence and faith we pray that “this nation under God,” 
cleansed from national self-righteousness, may become an effective 
instrument in promoting peace and justice for the nations and peo- 
ples throughout the world. 


IV 


The Church has also a redemptive role to fulfill. The lives of 
men need light to guide them; but still more, they need to redeem 
them and to equip them with spiritual strength for living. ‘The 
Churches must mediate to people the love of God in Christ and 
represent to them the spirit of the Gospel. This very day 80,000,000 
refugees need desperately our material, political, and spiritual help. 
We must so identify ourselves with them and with all other per- 
plexed and suffering people that we shall think through from their 
perspective the problems which concern them. We must in no case 
be mere spectators. 

It must be the abiding concern of our churches that the Gospel be 
proclaimed to all people. Evangelism, the confrontation of men 
with Jesus Christ so that they may accept him as their Saviour and 
follow him as their Lord in the fellowship of the Church, is the 
Church’s primary task. It is not sufficient that the Gospel be 
preached in established places of worship. It is necessary that it 
be taken to the people by every means which human inventiveness 
places at the disposal of the Christian Church. Let our complacency 
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be shaken by the fact that today, even while church membership 
stands at an all-time peak in the history of our country, there are 
still 66,000,000 people in the nation who have no religious affiliation. 


The Christian Churches met thus be witnessing as well as worship- 
ing churches. The worship of God must pass into the work of God. 
The love of our brethren must pass over into the love of our neigh- 
bors who are outside the Christian fellowship. 

When a Church is no longer mobile, when the pioneer spirit has 
left it, when missionary vision no longer inspires it, when a challenge 
to high adventure under God fails to awaken a response in prophetic 
words and redemptive deeds, that Church is dead. It is dead even 
should it be acclaimed as the most venerable institution of which a 
nation, a culture, or an era can boast. For a true Church must live 
a pilgrim life upon the road of God’s unfolding purpose, keeping 
close to the rugged boundaries of his ever-expanding Kingdom. 

Because of missions, the Christian community is found today 
in all the representative areas of the world. We rejoice that the 
Church of our nation, together with those of other lands, has over 
a period of a century and more contributed decisively to the Chris- 
tian missionary enterprise which has been the most important spir- 
itual movement in human history. The American Churches have 
at the present time an increased responsibility to carry the knowledge 
of Christ and the fruits of his spirit beyond our national boundaries, 
to keep alive throughout the world the spirit of Christian fellowship, 
and to support with prayer and work those members of the fellow- 
ship who are suffering persecution. 

We have now come to a moment in the history of the Church and 
of the world when it is not enough that the Church should have mis- 
sions; the whole Church must itself become missionary. It might 
therefore be said, “Let the Church be the mission.” The Christian 
Church stands today in an alien world in a situation which is mis- 
sionary in the absolute sense. This situation can be adequately met 
only if the Church as a whole becomes missionary both at home and 
abroad. The ecumenical movement, which is largely the fruit of 
Christian missions, is not merely a movement of theological discus- 
sion and of good ecclesiastical relations confined to church leaders. 
The glory of the Christian Church has always been its missionary 
fervor. Today church extension with a growing desire for unity 
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must mark the Church’s life asa whole. The older and the younger 
churches must be bound together in a holy partnership to make Jesus 
Christ known, loved, and obeyed. The whole Church must now ad- 
vance with clear vision and sacrificial devotion upon the whole world 
front. 


Vv 


If this prophetic and redemptive mission of the Church is to be 
fulfilled, three conditions must be met: 

The spiritual life of our Churches must be deepened. We must 
fathom depths of spiritual experience which we have not yet fully 
explored. The meaning of a “new man in Christ” is something 
which millions who profess the name of Christ do not know. Let 
us betake ourselves to the devotional study of the Bible individually 
and in our family circles, and let more courses for Bible study be 
provided in our churches. Let prayer become a deeper reality. Let 
us not absent ourselves from the corporate worship of God. Let us 
take advantage of every help to the understanding of our faith which 
our Churches make available for us. Let us as good stewards of our 
abundance regularly devote to the work of God through his Church 
an ample share of that which he has entrusted to us. Above all, let 
us commit ourselves to God and to his will with joyous abandon, 
asking him to help us to pay the price of being “filled with the 
Spirit.” Unexpected insights and new experiences of release and 
spiritual power will then come to us. Everything will become new. 

The area of Christian responsibility within our Churches must be 
widened. ‘The laity must be more fully incorporated into the life 
and work of the Church. Nothing has been more inspiring in re- 
cent years than the way in which laymen and laywomen have banded 
themselves together within the churches, and have established ties 
across denominational boundaries. 


Only in the measure that Christian lay people take their religion 
seriously and the Churches make provision for their witness can a 
full Christian impact be made upon our secularized society. Not 
only should every person who belongs to the Church bear personal 
witness to his Christian faith, he must also bring to bear the light and 
inspiration of Christ upon every sphere in which he moves and in 
every situation in which he finds himself. In view of the fact that 
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millions of our fellowship are now in military service, an earnest at- 
tempt should be made to mobilize them also for Christian work and 
witness. 

Since Christianity centers in a Person, and Christian truth is fun- 
damentally personal truth, the Christian religion must ultimately be 
validated by the quality of life of those who profess it. The success, 
moreover, of the work carried on by any Christian Church must be 
measured by the extent to which its members become mature Chris- 
tians and take their Christian calling seriously. 

Our oneness in Christ as divine Lord and Saviour must increas- 
ingly be made manifest. We pray that God will further unite us 
as we are obedient to him. Christians should co-operate to the limit 
of conscience in each community, in each state of the Union, and at 
the national and international levels. Dynamic unity is achieved 
only when Christians do unitedly those things which need to be done. 


As we have met together in this General Assembly in corporate 
thought and worship and fellowship, we have been inspired by the 
fact that it is only upon the road of active commitment to the re- 
demptive will of Christ that true Christian unity can be achieved. 
For Christians, even unity can never be an end in itself. Christian 
unity is like Christian peace; both are found and fulfilled only in 
action upon the road of obedience to Christ. On that road and in 
that peace let us walk together, and may the Grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with us all. 

Fraternally yours, 
The General Assembly 
of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S. A. 


Right Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, 
President 


Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
General Secretary 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


FULL-TIME CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


This is a “muddy phrase,” according to John Oliver Nelson, Pro- 
fessor of Christian Vocation, Yale Divinity School. ‘We should 
mean by it,” he says, “the job every Christian is called to do... . 
The Church does not want to sign anyone up to do just ‘part-time 
Christian work,’ possibly on Sundays, with other sorts of work on 
weekdays. Every man or woman in the Church is called to Chris- 
tianize his or her job.” 

Too frequently the idea of Christian vocation is restricted to a 
special class of people who for various reasons are “set aside to be 
holy,” and hence the common distinction between the clergy and the 
laity. Such a view of professional holy people is found in pagan 
religions “where people paid their priests to make offerings for 
them,” and it is the dominant attitude of the Middle Ages when 
“vocation” was associated exclusively with monks, priests, and nuns. 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, for example, “‘lists only one meaning 
for the word ‘vocation,’ namely, a vocation to the priesthood or one 
of the other church vocations.” 

This distinction has also been made by Protestants in spite of the 
insistence of the Reformers that every man and woman is called to 
serve God, and that every job can be a Christian calling. This was, 
of course, part of the Reformation doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers. “This does not pull the ministry down to the level of 
‘mere’ layman’s work; rather, it pulls all people’s work up to the 
level of the minister’s.”’ 

The discussion of this point is made the preface to a recent booklet 
written by Dr. Nelson on Opportunities in Protestant Religious Vo- 
cations, published by Vocational Guidance Manuals as one of a 
series of thirty-five “Books on Careers” (45 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y.; $1.00). It is an exceedingly informative guide and 
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discusses a great variety of Church vocations including the pastorate, 
missions, education, chaplaincies, music, social work, interchurch 
relations, school and college teaching, and counselling. It gives 
factual data on the kind of preparation required for each type of job, 
what the work involves, the salary, expenses, and pension possibilities. 
It is just the thing to put into the hands of high school and college 
students, and ministers as well as vocational guidance advisers will 
find it invaluable. 

The booklet breathes a contagious enthusiasm for Christian wit- 
ness in the world of today, it is packed with ideas and suggestions of 
all kinds, and, while aware of the problems and limitations of the 
Church, it magnifies the dignity and meaning of Christian service 
and realistically appraises the almost unlimited opportunities for 
those who answer the divine call with serious purpose and dedicated 
resolve. For those already committed to full-time Christian service, 
the book is a real challenge and encouragement. I have not read 
anything on the subject in a long time which is so fresh and stimu- 
lating. 


THEOLOGY AND THE UNIVERSE 


How are we to think of the universe which modern astronomy has 
so enlarged and magnified? Can the universe be thought of as 
literally “turned into one,” or is it limitless both as to space and 
time? ‘These may seem like formidable questions for a radio talk, 
but the famous “Third Programme” of the B.B.C., which has little 
fear of big subjects, recently scheduled an address by a front rank 
scientist on the theme, “The New Picture of the Universe.” The 
speaker was C. F. von Weizsacker, a German astrophysicist who is 
head of the department at the Max Planck Institute and Professor of 
Theoretical Physics at Gottingen University. The address is re- 
ported in full in The Listener (Jan. 8, 1953), a weekly journal pub- 
lished by the British Broadcasting Corporation. A copy has been 
put into my hands by an erstwhile Scotsman who subscribes to The 
Listener—perhaps as the next best thing to tuning in on the Third 
Programme. 

Professor Weizsacker notes that the ancient Greek as well as the 
Hebrew-Christian picture of the universe was based on the finiteness 
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of space and time. ‘Theologically speaking, the finiteness of the uni- 
verse was put in sharp contrast to the infinity of God. From the 
time of the Renaissance, however, this notion underwent a “‘progres- 
sive dissolution” as “the attributes of God the infinite were trans- 
ferred on to the universe.” Thus until our own day the world was 
scientifically thought of as limitless. ‘This view says the professor, 
“contained a piece of unconscious, and in part even conscious, the- 
ology.” It was, in a word, part of the “quasi religion of seculariza- 
tion” which put the world in the place of God and thus consequently 
disposed of the necessity for God. 

In our own day, however, and here Professor Weizsacker speaks 
of his own specialized field, science is once again speaking of the 
finiteness of space and time—not for theological reasons, but because 
scientific evidence itself points in that direction. The name of 
Einstein is invoked, for example, to illustrate the mathematical con- 
jecture, and it may be no more, that while the universe is unbounded, 
it is nevertheless finite. More significant than Einstein’s curved 
space, however, are recent calculations regarding the age or origin 
in time of the various parts of the universe which astrophysics can 
examine. Here Professor Weizsacker believes that the evidence of 
the age of the earth, the sun, the Milky Way, and the spiral nebulae 
merges in such a way as to suggest that all began about the same time. 
“All these various calculations of age,” he says, “produce the same 
result. And if a large number of calculations that are quite inde- 
pendent of one another as regards the conceptual aids they employ 
each produce the same result, this is precisely the kind of accumula- 
tion of probability which, in the sciences, encourages us to suppose 
that we are dealing with something real, in this case the real ‘age of 
the universe.’ ”’ 

By way of conclusion, two theological implications of the new 
picture of the universe’s finiteness are suggested. One has to do 
with hope. The Christian hope of eternal life was transmuted by 
the “quasi religion of secularization” into the hope of the eternal 
duration of the universe. But this, we are told, is to transform a 
reasonable hope into an unreasonable one. “Life eternal means 
not everlasting life, but a life taking part in that essence of God 
which is supra-temporal. This is an experience possible to a human 
soul. Everlasting existence of a universe of which I, being dead, 
do not feel anything, would not do me any good, on the other hand.” 
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The second implication is that the new picture of the universe is 
symbolically akin to our contemporary views of politics and eco- 
nomics. “Just as the province of human power is today greater than 
ever, and as precisely this magnitude reveals the fraility and finite- 
ness of man’s powers, so too . . . the province of that which we are 
able to investigate scientifically proves to be more extensive than we 
could ever have dreamed, and in this very magnitude is revealed as 
finite.” 


BANDERILLA 


If you happen to know anything about bull-fighting and the spe- 
cial vocabulary of that highly specialized ‘‘sport,” you will know that 
a banderilla is a little ornamented dart which the bull-fighter sticks 
into the neck or shoulders of the bull as a goad. The word has re- 
ceived some currency in recent months outside the bull ring as the 
title of a film dealing with the plight of Protestants in Spain. The 
movie is a 16 mm. sound and color production with a running time 
of about forty minutes. The picture was sponsored and produced 
by an interdenominational group known as International Evange- 
lism, Inc. ‘The Executive Secretary of the organization is the Rev. 
Paul Freed, a Southern Baptist minister. Headquarters for the 
group is at 3812 Kirby Drive, Greensboro, North Carolina. Several 
copies of the film have been made, and bookings for churches and 
groups of various kinds can be addressed to the headquarters. 

The purpose of International Evangelism, according to Rev. B. 
Leighton Armstrong, pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Paterson, N. J., who worked with Mr. Freed in the filming of the 
picture, is “to further the cause of religious freedom for Spanish 
Protestants and to aid the Protestant churches in that country.” In 
addition to the film, International Evangelism is seeking to establish 
a radio station, ‘““The Voice of Christianity,” in the international 
zone of Tangier so that religious programs can be sent to Spanish 
Protestants, many of whom cannot or dare not attend their own 
church services but who do have access to the radio. 

Banderilla is a highly commendable effort to present a document- 
ary and at the same time personalized account of Spanish evangelicals. 
The story revolves around a family of three—a physician, his wife, 
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and their young teen-age son. The doctor’s practice has been virtu- 
ally cut off because of his Protestant affiliations, and the little family 
is torn between the problem of existence, ostracism, and despair, 
and the deep convictions of their faith. A newspaper reporter, who 
is a Roman Catholic, becomes involved with the family’s problem 
and learns, to his surprise, just what limitations and restrictions his 
own government and Church have imposed on his friends. The 
reporter, who has taken a fancy to the boy, would like to sponsor him 
through medical school, but the boy regretfully turns the offer down 
when he understands that this would mean renouncing Protestant- 
ism. ‘The issue is brought to a climax by the doctor’s spontaneous 
willingness to treat a sick child of an outcast Protestant family living 
in a cave, and taking the initiative in spite of the threat of reprisals 
to bury the child when it dies. This action brings the police, and 
the story ends with the father going out into the unknown as the 
baffled mother and the aroused boy and his friend look on helplessly. 

The acting and technical aspects of the film are of a high order, 
and there is no attempt to sentimentalize or moralize the story. The 
members of the family are human beings, distraught and puzzled 
by their situation; the reporter is genuinely moved by his experience 
but he too has no solution to offer. This, it seemed to me as I 
watched the movie, was its most telling and significant feature. No 
easy solution for a desperately complicated problem was suggested, 
but the issue of religious freedom was presented forcefully, clearly, 
and—above all—fairly. 


CANADIAN CHURCH MANUAL 


At the 1948 meeting of the General Council of the United Church 
of Canada, a special committee on Christian Faith was authorized 
to prepare for ministers and theological students a manual to serve 
as ‘‘a guide in practical theology and practical work.’” The volume 
has just appeared; it is entitled The Minister’s Handbook, and it is 
available at the United Church Publishing House, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto 2B, Ontario, priced at $2.00. Randolph C. Chal- 
mers, Professor of Systematic Theology, St. Andrew’s College, Saska- 
toon, is the editor. A brief Introduction is contributed by Professor 
John Line of Emmanuel College, Toronto, and there follow seven- 
teen chapters prepared by ministers of the United Church. The 
topics range from practical considerations regarding preaching, 
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evangelism, and church administration to matters dealing with the 
nature of the Church, worship, and the minister’s intellectual life. 
The idea of the book is excellent, and it will undoubtedly help to 
give cohesion and a sense of common purpose to the ministry of the 
United Church. 

Some years ago, the editor of this manual, who was then Associate 
Secretary of the Board of Evangelism and Social Service, wrote a 
book (See the Christ Stand!, 1945) on the twentieth anniversary of 
the United Church of Canada which came into being in 1925 as the 
result of a union of Congregationalists, Methodists, and Presbyterians 
—though some of the latter did not enter the union. In that book, 
Dr. Chalmers raised some pertinent and puzzling questions about 
the United Church. He pointed out, for example, that while the 
various denominations involved had once represented definite and 
articulate theological positions, the union was motivated largely by 
practical considerations. In fact, he said, “the theological interest 
of Canadians is not very marked and as a result our Church is not 
theologically minded.” He hoped that this would not continue to 
characterize the United Church, and he called for “a theology that 
will be evangelical, progressive, purposeful and effective.” ‘Toward 
the end of the book, he suggested that such a theology “could only 
be developed as the Church experiences a new spiritual awakening, 
a fresh inflow of Divine grace, a rebirth from above and a strange 
warming of the heart.” 

It would be interesting to know whether Professor Chalmers feels 
that any progress along these lines has been made since 1945 and 
whether The Minister's Handbook represents an awakened theolog- 
ical self-consciousness in the United Church. Perhaps such a vol- 
ume as this is not a reliable index of theological trends, but it at least 
tells us what a responsible group of ministers in the United Church 
are thinking about themselves, their Church, and their tasks. 

As a trade manual for the profession, with techniques and “know 
how,” the book is well conceived; but as a reflective expression of 
what the ministry is or should be in the Church of today, it seems 
tame, aloof, innocuous. This impression derives not so much from 
what is said but from what is left unsaid. For example, I find it 
curious that there is no mention of Quebec and the Roman Catholic 
situation. It seems strange that there is no recognition of the prob- 
lems involved in Canada’s recent and quite phenomenal industrial 
expansion, particularly in the north and mid-west where oil and 
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uranium have suddenly become so important. One would think 
the ministry of the United Church would be deeply concerned about 
these and other specifically Canadian problems. 

It must also be said that on the basis of this handbook, there does 
not seem to have developed in the United Church much sense of 
ecclesiastical or theological self-consciousness. ‘There is a matter- 
of-fact discussion of the polity of the United Church by Gordon A. 
Sisco, and a statement in another chapter that “‘the Reformed tradi- 
tion of Protestantism” and the heritage of Calvin, Robinson, Knox, 
and Wesley lie behind the union of 1925, though nothing is made 
of this. In the last chapter, Wilfred C. Lockhart approaches this 
question, and he struggles for a paragraph or two with “the genius 
of the United Church.” But the “genius” is defined largely in terms 
of the past. It may be said, of course, that self-consciousness does 
not and should not imply a kind of ecclesiastical or theological na- 
tionalism. But one feels that the Canadian experiment ought to 
look forward, and not merely backward, in terms of its own culture 
and environment and think of itself as making a distinctive contri- 
bution to, and not only being merely related to, the World Church. 

Perhaps all Church traditions tend to be nostalgic, but it is surely 
less tempting for a younger Church, a union Church, to look back. 
For this reason, the otherwise worthy allusions to P. T. Forsyth, 
John Oman, Alexander Whyte, James Black, A. M. Fairbairn, F. W. 
Robertson, Thomas Chalmers, are somewhat disconcerting. 

In many ways the most perceptive and therefore really helpful 
chapter in the book is by William G. Onions on “The Preacher as 
Prophet.” The author begins and follows through with a sense of 
the crucial issues of our day with which the Church is enmeshed. 
We are involved, he says, in ‘“‘a war for men’s minds,” and it is this 
war that concerns the Church. ‘One suspects,” he says, “that many 
people support the Church because they believe it performs a useful 
sociological function.” It would have done much for this manual 
if this chapter had come first, though perhaps the other chapters 
would have seemed perfunctory in contrast. 


A LIE INSIDE THE TRUTH 


This curious phrase comes from Francois Mauriac, winner of a 
recent Nobel Prize in literature and one of France’s most popular 
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novelists. Like the English novelist, Graham Greene, Mauriac 
couples the frustrations of human existence with a firm allegiance to 
Roman Catholicism. But there is also something of Pascal and 
Jansenism in Mauriac. He is in the Roman Church, but he is 
deeply critical of it. 

In a newly published essay, The Stumbling Block (Philosophical 
Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York, 79 pages, $2.75), Mauriac 
repeatedly scoffs at the trappings of his Church. He speaks of the 
“bogus saintliness” of certain religious orders, the “pomp” and 
“fringe’’ of the hierarchy which tempt some to “idolatry,” the “‘quite 
gratuitous affirmations” about Mary, “the pious Barnums of the 
Church” who think up religious processions. All these and more, 
says Mauriac, left him “exasperated” and “humiliated.” 

Far from proving a stumbling block to faith or to his allegiance to 
the Roman Church, however, Mauriac sees all this as having a sort 
of negative validity within a larger truth. It is in this connection 
that he speaks of ‘‘a lie inside the truth.” He himself finds “odious” 
the statue of Saint Anthony of Padua placed “within reach of the 
hand of the old woman who rubs it and pats it and caresses it, before 
slipping her offering into the collecting-box.” He resents “‘the tour 
for Notre Dame du Grand Retour” and wonders if this is the Church 
of Bonaventure, Aquinas, Dominic, and Pascal. Yet, on further 
reflection, he argues that ‘“‘what we took for a lie was perhaps, in the 
last analysis, an offensive launched by the truth.” The incarnate 
Christ, he remembers, “places himself within the reach of even the 
imbecile (in the etymological meaning of the word).” Christ came, 
he says, not only to save those who can “discover him at the end of a 
syllogism” but to the weak and feeble who need something to cling 
to. . 

It is perhaps a good sign that Mauriac handles this notion of a lie 
inside the truth with caution. It would seem to be his own unofficial 
and tentative device for allowing himself both the privilege of criti- 
cism and the security of acquiesence. It would be edifying to hear 
more from him on this subject. 


NEW JOURNALS 


Three new theological journals have begun publication, and, in 
line with our practice of bringing such items to the attention of our 
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own readers, a word or two about each may be given. During the 
war, the Christian News-Letter under the guidance of a succession 
of editors, John Oldham, Kathleen Bliss, and Alec Vidler, became 
well known both in Britain and America. The journal has now 
been revived under the editorship of John Lawrence, formerly Brit- 
ish Press Attaché in Russia, and Kenneth Grubb, Chairman of the 
Christian Frontier Council, which is made up of thirty or forty lay 
men and women. The Council has been meeting informally for 
some years and plans to continue its discussions, reports of which 
will make up the substance of the News-Letter. ‘The purpose of the 
review is “‘to focus practical issues in a way that challenges Christians 
toaction.” ‘The first issue (January, 1953) deals with a great variety 
of topics from “Mau Mau” to “Marriage and Divorce.” The jour- 
nal is to be published quarterly at 10s.6d. (address: Oxley and Son 
(Windsor) Ltd., 4 High Street, Windsor, England). 

Theology Digest isa Roman Catholic magazine which was launched 
in an experimental way a year ago (see THEOLOGY Topay, Oct. 1952, 
p. 385). ‘The response to the venture seemed to indicate that there 
was a place for such a digest, and the editors have now begun regular 
publication with the Winter, 1953, number. Theology Digest, ac- 
cording to an editorial announcement, aims to help priests, semi- 
narians, and laity “keep informed of current problems and develop- 
ments in theology.” ‘The journal is to be published three times a 
year; the subscription price is $2.00 domestic and $2.25 foreign. 
The editors are associated with St. Mary’s College, the School of Di- 
vinity of St. Louis University, Kansas. Among a list of thirty-two 
journals consulted in selecting articles for Theology Digest, most of 
which are in languages other than English, two Protestant ones are 
named: The Biblical Archaeologist and THEOLocy Topay. 

Sophia is the name of a new bi-annual bulletin issued by Trinity 
College, Singapore. The first number of this little journal, Christ- 
mas, 1952, appeared in parallel English and Chinese editions, and 
this is in line with the educational policy of the College which main- 
tains both an English and a Chinese department of theological stud- 
ies. Trinity College is a seminary under the auspices of the Meth- 
odist, Anglican, and Presbyterian Churches in Singapore. ‘Taking 
its name from Mount Sophia, the location of the College, as well as 
from the Biblical idea of “wisdom,” the magazine is an organ of the 
College and the students who are training for Christian service in 
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South East Asia. Inquiries may be addressed to Trinity College, 
7 Mount Sophia, Singapore 9. 


ON LOYALTY AND FREEDOM 


One does not need to be a cynic, let alone a “fellow-traveller,” to 
doubt whether American democracy has yet devised ways and means 
for maintaining and preserving its freedom, on the one hand, and 
combating subversive and destruction forces, on the other. It would 
be disastrous to belittle or to wink at the actuality and potency of 
subversive elements in our political and national life. But the cru- 
cial question today is not so much whether such threats exist, but 
how they are to be confronted without forfeiting the freedoms we 
seek to perpetuate. As has been asserted so many times, the peril 
from within is as ominous as the peril from without, for democratic 
institutions can be throttled by inner fear and suspicion, and the 
frenzied search for freedom, loyalty, and security can stifle the very 
spirit which gives us breath and life. 

Have we forgotten the gruesome consequences of “‘spectral evi- 
dence” in the Salem witch-trials, an early instance of guilt by associa- 
tion in our own history? Have we forgotten the Inquisition? Does 
any one read Milton’s Areopagitica these days? Is Hitler so long 
dead that we forget what happened only yesterday to the forces of 
freedom in Germany? 

What lies behind the opposition to a Presidential appointment 
because the person involved has questioned the role of private and 
parochial schools? Why is a Negro minister of the Gospel asked to 
turn in his passport after he has been speaking and lecturing on 
Communism as he saw it on a trip to East Asia? What happens 
when a committee organized to discuss the question of civil rights is 
accused openly, but without the evidence being submitted openly, 
of being subversive? When a returned missionary speaks to a 
church-related college on “Communism and the Churches” and is 
flatly denounced as a Communist by the local Roman Catholic priest 
—how do you deal with that sort of thing? 

These are only a few samples of the inner peril we face. Let it 
be said again, since misunderstanding is part of the problem, that 
the question is not whether peril exists, but how it is to be met. In 
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each of the instances mentioned above, nothing has come of the 
charges. The commissioner was approved, the minister was allowed 
to keep his passport, the committee referred to still functions, the 
Catholic priest later modified his accusation. But that only illus- 
trates our panic and haphazard approach. Some hope, perhaps, 
can be held out that President Eisenhower will make good his prom- 
ise to create a new Executive loyalty program, and it may be hoped 
that the Republican concern for economic freedom will be linked 
to other kinds of freedom as well. 

But in the meantime and perhaps for a long time to come the ques- 
tion of freedom, loyalty, security, and the creative possibilities of 
dissent will be at stake. If independent initiative and the free flow 
of ideas are hobbled, no amount of legislation, control, or security 
measures will avail. It is well that educators and teachers, scientists 
and artists, newspapers and press are deeply disturbed. For we need 
today voices not only that do not bypass the peril but that are raised 
on behalf of a positive and constructive freedom. 

Such a voice was heard not long ago in the eloquent and much 
quoted speech of Judge Learned Hand, who said, “I believe that that 
community is already in process of dissolution where each man be- 
gins to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy, where non-conformity 
with the accepted creed, political as well as religious, is a mark of 
disaffection; where denunciation, without specification or backing, 
takes the place of evidence; where orthodoxy chokes freedom of dis- 
sent; where faith in the eventual supremacy of reason has become 
so timid that we dare not enter our convictions in the open lists to 
win or lose. Such fears as these are a solvent which can eat out the 
cement that binds the stones together; they may in the end subject 
us to a despotism as evil as any that we dread; and they can be allayed 
only in so far as we refuse to proceed on suspicion, and trust one an- 
other until we have tangible ground for misgiving. The mutual 
confidence on which all else depends can be maintained only by an 
open mind and a brave reliance upon free discussion.” 

Need it be said—yes, it needs to be said—that the Christian Church, 
especially the Protestant Churches, have a share and a responsibility 
in all this. For it is conceivable that the Church, under the grace 
of God, may become in our day the last redoubt of freedom in the 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Extmer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


Modern liberty has been purchased at a high price. This long 
and hard struggle for freedom is little known by most people today. 
However, if the present attack upon our civil liberties continues it 
will not be long before those who take them for granted will be 
forced into a rather violent awakening. 

There are groups which out of fear would curtail and even destroy 
freedom for the sake of their brand of security. Any person or 
group that dares to stand up and speak out critically about current 
wrongs and injustices is apt to be publicly branded and called “‘sub- 
versive.” This assault has progressed to such a point where some 
college and university communities have been intimidated to silence 
on controversial but vital matters. Good men refuse to enter public 
service for fear of being publicly exposed for their views or associa- 
tions. Even ministers of the Church have become cautious about 
“sticking out their necks” on “dangerous” subjects. Public school 
administrators and teachers maintain a discreet silence and trust that 
what they say and the books they teach may not in any way prove 
disconcerting to the people of the community. “The black silence 
of fear,” to use the title of Justice William O. Douglas’s recent 
thought-provoking article, characterizes the mood of many who feel 
that there are strong evidences to indicate the presence in our social 
order of sinister forces which intend not only to feret out subversive 
forces but who in the process are in danger of making “‘us into a na- 
tion of inflexible conformers.” 

Now, there are good reasons for a vigilant surveilance of subversive 
activities in our democracy today. We hold no brief for those who 
are using precious freedom to carry on their machinations to over- 
throw freedom in favor of a totalitarian order. Vigilance is in order 
when democracy is threatened. And certain “liberals” ought to 
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re-examine carefully their social philosophy, as well as their political 
and economic associates, to make sure that they are not being used 
as dupes for a totalitarian front. Even the Church ought to examine 
and guard itself against making statements about politics and eco- 
nomics which if implemented, might in the very process endanger 
our freedom. Many a mild socialist is politically naive as to how 
social aims are implemented through rough-and-tumble political leg- 
islative action! Some textbook writers have been taking too many 
liberties; it is high time they received a few shocks even at the hand 
of some rough critics! ‘The omniscient radio and press commenta- 
tors also need to be put within the limitations of fallible finitude! 
The great heyday of irresponsible liberalism is over; from now on 
we shall have to use our liberty within the structure of truth! 

But, after all this is granted, there is absolutely no sound reason 
for burning public school text books with which we may disagree. 
Guilt by association is a violation of fundamental justice as we have 
known it. Character assassination by a governmental agency through 
press releases, and before whom a suspected person has no adequate 
way of defending himself or stating his case, is wrong! The use of 
flimsy evidence to accuse a person publicly and thus put his future 
in jeopardy is something against which any American—whether 
Christian or not—ought to revolt. The use of bulldozing tactics by 
a government agent in high position which hampers the due and 
orderly processes of the law is a blot on our American way of life, 
even though some of the accusations may be true. The denial of a 
passport to an American citizen with no reason given and no hearing 
granted; the application of loyalty oaths with no other purpose than 
to control human thought—these are dangerous procedures. ‘These 
things need not be—even though we stand in mortal danger of being 
sabotaged from within. The price some would pay for an impos- 
sible and absolute security will be terribly high if the cost is our civil 
liberties and our “heritage of dissent’”’ (Conant). 

Private citizens are helpless to do very much. Here and there 
Church communions and other groups are speaking to this critical 
issue. The time has come for the Churches to awaken even more 
widely to the peril in which they stand; to take the lead in the strug- 
gle to maintain liberty; to inform the laity of the problem and urge 
them to be more active in this matter; and especially to contend for 
a liberty that is solidly rooted in the Gospel. 
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CHRISTIAN INVOLVEMENT IN KENYA 


The British Crown Colony of Kenya in East Africa has become a 
place of world concern. The terrorism of the Mau Mau secret cult 
of the native Kikuya tribe was such that troops were flown in from 
the Suez Canal Zone, a cruiser was despatched from Ceylon, a special 
secretary—Oliver Lyttleton—was ordered to Nairobi, and a state of 
emergency was declared to avoid further violence and bring about 
an agreement. Colonial whites were threatened with violence and 
some were murdered. Members of the Kikuya tribe who refused 
to sympathize with or join the Mau Mau were threatened and bru- 
tally liquidated. Many native leaders of the secret cult have been 
arrested. The leader of the Kenya Africa Union, Jomo Kenyatta, 
who spent some time in London and Moscow, was imprisoned. 

The situation at present is the result of many contributing factors, 
the chief of which is the yearning of the Kikuyas for the land which 
they once owned. Being “cultivators” and not “‘cattlemen,” they 
are not happy with their present lot. A few whites, perhaps 2,500, 
own most of the rich territory above Nairobi. Through a series of 
transactions—some most unfortunate—they have lost their ancient 
lands. They face a future which holds little promise economically 
or politically. ‘Their frustration is now expressed in various ways: 
a sense of hostility toward the white man and his aggressive civiliza- 
tion; anger at the destruction of old tribal customs; humiliation be- 
cause of color barriers; insecurity because of the high prices of food 
and their limited economic resources. The rise of the Mau Mau 
cult is but one aspect of this frustration. It is a return to tribalism, 
a revolt against everything which the white man has brought to 
Kenya. 

Many of the Kikuyas are Christian, either Roman Catholic or 
Protestant. Intimidation by the Mau Mau, and even identification 
with the revolt of their people have caused some of these Christians 
to renounce their faith. The Roman Catholic bishop of Nyeri esti- 
mates that 66 percent of the congregations of his diocese have been 
permanently lost. Kikuya children and youth are dropping out of 
Christian schools. The Christian Council of Kenya has declared 
that “this is no struggle between black and white. It is a struggle 
between good and evil, between those who seek the way of peaceful 
growth and those who seek by violence to gain their own ends at the 
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expense of all others.’”’ The people who suffer most are the native 
Kikuyas, and among them are Christians. These Christians may 
symapthize with the aspirations of their people, but they do not be- 
lieve in the Mau Mau method of tribal cultism, with its terrorism and 
violence. One of the first of the Kikuya tribal chieftains to be mur- 
dured by the cult was a loyal Presbyterian. 

There is no indication that Communism is at the root of Kenya’s 
turmoil, even though Kenyatta spent some time in Moscow. Old 
evils have at last crystallized, so much so that the European is hotly 
hated in Kenya. Counter forces by civil authorities will not ade- 
quately deal with the problem which is now environed and stimu- 
lated by similar conditions everywhere. It may be that out of con- 
versations between Mr. Lyttleton, Mr. Brockway, the Kenya Chris- 
tian Council, and the liberal political forces, provision might be 
made for some next steps by which five million Africans, 3,500 
whites, 24,000 Arabs, and 100,000 Indians may live together in peace. 
The three Presbyterian groups (Church of Scotland) in Kenya, or- 
ganized largely on a racial basis, are in the process of uniting so that 
the Church may include all races and yet preserve the forms of wor- 
ship and administrations of each racial group. ‘The prayer sugges- 
tion of the Kenya Christian Council is apropos: 


“Let us pray that God in his mercy may overrule and bring good 
out of present evil. Let us pray also that God will so direct our 
hearts that recognizing the abyss, to the edge of which our human 
failings have brought us, we will resolve, rich and poor, black and 
white and brown employer and employee, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian alike, to turn our backs on evil and march forward under his 
guidance towards a richer and better future.” 


THE CHURCHES AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Considerable disappointment with and criticism of the United 
Nations is abroad in the United States. The same attitude is found 
in Britain and Europe. A prominent British daily newspaper has 
joined the critical chorus by saying that “if the U.N.O. were to die 
a natural death none of us need go into mourning.” ‘There is on 
foot a deliberate attempt on the part of some groups to pull the 
United States out of the United Nations, and to push the United 
Nations out of the United States. 
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Some Americans feel that the U.N. is a rather expensive and in- 
effective piece of international machinery. The U. S. bears most of 
the financial burden and yet is the butt of constant criticism. Be- 
sides, it offers representatives of Communist nations the opportunity 
to disseminate their propaganda, a right they would deny nations of 
the West if the U.N. were located behind the Iron Curtain. And 
what is most serious, the U.N. lends itself to a system of spying upon 
the United States which many Americans regard as dangerous to 
national security. A dozen American employees of the U.N. have 
already been suspended or fired on suspicion of being Communists. 
During the past year nearly 200 individuals from western nations 
have been dismissed for similar charges. Delegates to the U.N. have 
certain immunities, and they have access to certain information 
which is of vital importance. (One executive from a country behind 
the Iron Curtain took back with him 97 large bags containing elec- 
tronic equipment, machines, and technical publications, all as a part 
of his U.N. baggage.) 

Recently the public schools of Los Angeles were forbidden to use 
a pamphlet, The E in UNESCO, in spite of protests to the contrary 
lodged by several prominent civic groups. Some critics regard the 
U.N. as anti-American, that is, there are political aims in its pro- 
grams which are not in harmony with the American system. 

There are critics who are disappointed with the achievements of 
the U.N. Seven years ago the organization started with such high 
hopes and splendid promises. Nevertheless, the cold war is more 
intense than ever. The U.N. has not brought peace in Korea. 
The atom bomb is not under control, and no progress has been made 
in disarmament. The magnificent building in New York is like a 
body without a soul. The U.N. today seems impotent. And even 
its friends hope its pretentious New York headquarters will not be- 
come like the White Palace of the League of Nations in Geneva. 

There is another side to the picture, even though we grant the 
validity of some of these criticisms. The U.N. is to a great extent 
the creation of the Christian desire for and vision of world peace. 
And it has given the world a political forum (a “town meeting” of 
the world—Dulles); it has offered the nations an opportunity to 
air their grievances; it has been a schoolmaster for the United States 
in world politics; it has provided an opportunity to study Soviet psy- 
chology and strategy at first hand; it has kept the Russians and the 
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Americans within the formal organization of world discussion; it 
has provided for various agencies through which mutual thought and 
discussion have produced statements on some of the great issues of 
our times; it has lifted colonial problems into the center of world 
concern; it has provided means and agencies by which many prob- 
lems have been studied and many needs have been met. One could 
make a long list of U.N. accomplishments, such as effecting tempor- 
ary peace between Israel and the Arab states, preventing an armed 
clash over Kashmir, stopping war in Indonesia, withdrawing French 
and British troops from Lebanon and Syria as well as Soviet forces 
from Iran. Through the U.N.O. the Italian colony in Libya was 
made independent, ten million children were fed in war-devastated 
areas, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights proclamation was 
drafted and adopted, the Genocide Convention was adopted, and 
collective action was taken for the first time in history against aggres- 
sion in Korea. 

The U.N. has reached a point in its development where it will 
need some fundamental reconsideration and possible reorganization. 
It is impossible for the United States to abandon its role in this or- 
ganization without turning traitor to its higher loyalty and its mission 
to all free men. In the light of the forthcoming convention to re- 
consider the U.N. charter, it is essential that this necessary agency 
for world peace should be warmly and critically supported. Per- 
haps Christian people ought not to be too optimistic in their hopes 
for the U.N., but they ought to be deeply concerned about main- 
taining and strengthening it. 




























CHRISTIANITY IN EAST GERMANY 


The tragic but dramatic contest between Christianity and Com- 
munist ideology and strategy seems to be moving increasingly toward 
a climax in East Germany. High Church officialkamong them 
Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin—are convinced that since there is 
little hope of a united Germany in the immediate future, the Soviet 
occupying authorities will drastically curtail the freedom and the 
work of the Churches. East German authorities are making travel 
and communication between the west and the east more difficult, 
although 2,000 per day are entering West Berlin from the east. 
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They are determined to isolate and strangle West Berlin with its two 
million inhabitants. A cordon of barbed wire encircles the East 
Zone. The American broadcasting station RIAS is constantly 
jammed by a Soviet counter station. Students living in West Ger- 
many are not allowed to study in the East. 

East German Christians are subject to continuous Communist 
propaganda in the schools, over the radio, through public posters, 
and in the groups to which they belong and in which they work. 
Factories, shops, and farms with more than five employees are col- 
lectivized without remuneration. Most owners have fled to West 
Germany. Prices are high; meat, fat, and sugar are not available; 
and such things as coffee, tea, and chocolate are “unknown luxuries.” 
Pastors are poorly paid in comparison with other professionals. 
Those who fare best are the convinced Communists or families where 
two or more work in factories. 

Bishop Dibelius states that while it is not difficult to be poor where 
all are poor, it is difficult to live in East Germany because of the con- 
stant threat of arrest without warning, the practice of official terror- 
ism toward those who oppose the government, the heavy penalties im- 
posed for small offenses, the lack of defense by the innocent against a 
totalitarian state. “There is no redress against the judgment of the 
state.” Right is what is useful to the state. This materialistic phi- 
losophy of life confronts the East German Christian everywhere. It 
begins with the child in the schools; it is basic to the training of the 
Soviet youth group (Young Pioneers, ages nine to fourteen); and it is 
found in the universities. ‘Theological faculties are still tolerated in 
the universities but shortly Churches are to support their own semi- 
naries, of course under state supervision. All workers are briefed 
weekly on this ideology. Religious education and religious refer- 
ences have been removed from education. 

Every favor is shown to the youth who follow the party line—even 
to the point of offering them high political positions and special rail- 
way expenses. One of the most difficult problems is that of military 
training with its emphasis upon hatred for capitalists and its possible 
use in what may one day be a fatricidal war. 

What are Christians to do in this situation? When the historical 
record is finally written, Christians in East Germany will be duly 
honored for their martyr spirit. Less than 10 percent of the people 
approve Soviet propaganda. There are few convinced German 
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Communists in East Germany. When religious education was made 
illegal in the schools, the Churches trained ten thousand lay catech- 
ists to give religious education to children in Churches after school 
hours. As yet youth gatherings are held outside church buildings, 
because these Youth Congregations are considered a part of Church 
life and work. There is something heroic and joyous about these 
Church youth who hold to their Christian faith in the face of an 
omnipresent propaganda. Pastors, in spite of the temptation to flee 
into West Germany, stay with their congregations for the Gospel’s 
sake. Increasingly a generation is coming on that knows what is at 
stake. Church services are well-attended, even though Communist 
strategy makes many work on Sundays. Lay workers increase in 
numbers. There is a feeling among Christians in East Germany 
that this is a decisive period in history and that the great encounter 
is being fought in their souls. Bishop Dibelius maintains that “‘no- 
body can relieve us of this responsibility. Nobody can help us in 
this decisive question. . . . We in Germany are now in the battle 
and will do what we are called upon to do.” Having lost most of 
their comforts and securities they do not hesitate to do the right even 
though it is hard and uncomfortable. Their loss of freedom has 
given them a new appreciation of real Christian freedom. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEETS IN ASIA 


For the first time in its history, the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches met in Asia, on the campus of Isabella 
Thoburn College in Lucknow, India. About 120 representatives 
from about 23 countries—except China, Korea, South America, and 
the near East—were made conscious of the realities and the problems 
confronting the younger Churches in a section of the world that is 
alive with the ferment of new—even revolutionary—social life. Dele- 
gates from the West had an opportunity to meet and hear outstand- 
ing leaders in Asian Churches. They also met and heard Prime 
Minister Nehru, K. A. Munshi, and S. Radhakrishnan. Dr. E. C. 
Bhatty, secretary for the National Christian Council of India hailed 
this first Asian meeting by saying that the World Council was “‘show- 
ing concern for and interest in the revolutionary processes in prog: 
ress in this part of the world, which aim at securing for the sub- 
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merged and suppressed section of humanity social justice and 
equality of human rights.” He also indicated that today there is in 
some parts of Asia an unparalleled response to Christianity. 

The Committee’s meeting was one of some fifteen international 
conferences which have recently been held in India. 

Chief items on the agenda were: 


. The General Secretary’s report on his visit to South Africa. 

. The Evanston Assembly theme—The Christian Hope. 

. The relation of the International Missionary Council to the 
World Council of Churches. 

. The admission of three Churches to the Council-Russian Or- 
thodox Greek Catholic of North America, The Anglican 
Church of the Province of West Africa, and the Presbyterian 
Church of the Gold Coast. 

. The call to missionary obedience and unity. 

. The draft of a message to the Asian Churches. 

. The addressing of an appeal to the United Nations regarding 
the Korean conflict. 

. The reports of the various Departments and particularly the 


report of the East Asian secretary of the World Council—R. B. 
Manikam. 


Many subjects besides those docketed were made matters of dis- 
cussion. Perhaps the report of the Council’s Commission on In- 
ternational Affairs provoked the most interest. The actions of the 
Committee are impossible to set forth in detail in this short report. 
Suffice it to say that the Committee recommended a negotiated peace 
in Korea; a closer integration of South African Churches into the 
Council and the re-affirmation of the Council’s position that enforced 
segregation is incompatible with the nature of the Church; a direc- 
tive to its International Affairs Committee to take steps in regard to 
the denial of religious liberty in Colombia; a resolution to co-operate 
with the I.M.C. in inter-church aid and joint activities; a pastoral 
letter to the Asian Churches which spoke especially to their condi- 
tion; a comprehensive New Year’s message to all the Churches which 
sets forth in high doctrine the Christian affirmation regarding justice 
for the individual and the nation, the community of mankind, free- 
dom for all, Jesus Christ as Lord in the face of human suffering and 
havoc, and reconciliation between all races and peoples. 
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MAINTAINING RELATIONS BETWEEN CHRISTIANS 
SEPARATED BY THE IRON CURTAIN 


Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist of Geneva, Switzerland, told the National 
Lutheran Council meeting in Atlantic City recently that western 
Christians ought to keep alive the faith of their brethren in countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

John Scherzer, the Council’s executive for European Affairs calls 
for fervent prayers “that God may hear the anguish of his people and 
redeem them,” and for “a reaffirmation on our part that we will 
continue to stand ready to come to their aid at any moment when in 
God’s good time a door will be opened for us to approach them with 
the gifts of their brethren in the free world.” 

Apropos to this matter, a group of 60 ministers of the Hungarian 
Reformed Ministerial Association in the United States has issued 
several statements relative to Karl Barth’s letter to the Hungarian 
Bishop, Bereczky, which was commented upon in this section re- 
cently. Pastor Julius Paal writes for the group; and after expressing 
great admiration for Barth (under whom many of them studied) asks 
some penetrating questions about Barth’s spirit in writing his letter. 
The letter grants that Bishop Bereczky is walking on “thin ice’’ as 
he seeks to find a theological foundation for his rather favorable atti- 
tude toward the Communist regime and program in Hungary. He 
was an ardent anti-Nazi and he was no partisan of the Horty regime. 
Bishop Bereczky’s leadership has been Barth-inspired, so that now 
his position is “‘a test-case of pivotal importance.” Pastor Paal feels 
that Barth’s letter to the Bishop failed to reveal an agape-tone; it 
sounded rather “steel-like’’ and “sarcastic.” And while Barth is 
doing a definite service by pointing out the dangerous pseudo-the- 
ology of the Hungarian Reformed Church as it tones down its Refor- 
mation heritage, he ought to strengthen the eastern bastion of Prot- 
estantism, and be kinder to the man on “the Jericho road.” We 
must speak in charity and not from an “ivory tower.” 

The letter recalls the historic valor of Hungarian Protestantism 
which matched that of the French Huguenots. Hungarian Prot- 
estantism today is a test-case of tremendous importance. Those of 
the West ought to consider sympathetically how Protestantism fares 
when the “decadent old world” is replaced by the vaunted “new” 
order of Communism. This is no time for “face-saving theologiz- 
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ings” on either side. The Reformed Church in Hungary is near 
the “limit situation.” If we cannot be compassionate toward it, we 
should be silent. Paal and his group maintain that Barth is right, 
“deadly right,” theologically speaking. But Christians must go 
farther than theological analysis and exhortation today. It makes 
a great difference as to how the truth is spoken. Bereczky is a sym- 
bol of Christians behind the Iron Curtain trying to convey a message. 

This letter is evidently written with intense feeling for the truth 
in the situation and with agonizing compassion for the cross-bearing 
Church of Hungary. Whatever its tone or merits, it is humbling 
to read. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


THE INTERPRETER’S BiscE. Vol. VII, 917 pp. Vol. VIII, 811 pp. New 
York & Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951, 1952. $8.75, 
$8.75. 







I 






These two sumptuously produced volumes are the first of a projected 
twelve-volume work on the whole Bible which will contain contributions 
by about a hundred and twenty-five scholars in various parts of the 
English-speaking world. ‘To judge from these first volumes, the under- 
taking bids fair to fulfill its claim to be “Christendom’s most compre. 
hensive commentary,” and the editor, the Rev. George Arthur Buttrick, 
and his associates are to be congratulated on this most auspicious be- 
ginning. 

Volume VII contains general articles on the New Testament extending 
to page 227, and the commentaries on Matthew and Mark, and Volume 
VIII the commentaries on Luke and John. Each Gospel, preceded by 
an introduction and selected bibliography, is printed at the top of the 
page in the King James Version and the Revised Standard Version in 
parallel columns. Below comes first the exegesis printed across the page, 
in which the key phrases stand out in bolder type, and then the ex- 
position, by a different writer or writers, in two columns in smaller print. 
The purpose of the commentaries is thus not only to elucidate the plain 
and original meaning of the text, but also to suggest lines of interpre- 
tation in preaching and teaching. It is clear that every effort has been 
made to co-ordinate exegesis and exposition, to base the latter on the 
findings of the former, and thus to avoid extravagances and eccentricities. 
This twofold nature of the commentaries is calculated to be of the 
greatest service to a wide circle of Bible students and preachers. 

In reviewing a work of this kind by many different writers (twenty-five 
in the two volumes) it is manifestly impossibe to mention every contribu- 
tion. But to the reviewer the following general articles seem to stand 
out as of special value. 

Professor B. M. Metzger’s essay on ““The Language of the New Testa- 
ment” is a brilliant compression of an enormous subject by an acknowl- 
edged expert. He first sketches the development of Greek from Homer 
to the present day, showing the place of New Testament Greek in this 
development as both belonging to the koiné and as being marked off from 
it, like the Greek of the Septuagint, by its Semitic element. He then 
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examines the main characteristics of the Greek of the various New Testa- 
ment books, from the literary style of the Epistle to the Hebrews to the 
unique Greek of the Book of Revelation. Next comes a discussion of 
the interpretation of New Testament language. Metzger shows how 
this language cannot be fully understood without taking into account 
two factors which were neglected by Deissmann and some of his follow- 
ers in the exhilaration of the discovery of the koiné as the key—namely, 
the influence of the Septuagint on the meaning of words, and the re- 
action on existing words, such as “cross,” “world,” and “love,” of the 
creative vitality of the Christian faith. To the new Christian construc- 
tion, “in Christ,” Metzger gives the striking name, “the mystical dative.” 

Professor A. M. Perry’s article on ‘““The Growth of the Gospels” does 
not mention Professor Matthew Black’s valuable contribution to the 
problem of Aramaic origins. It is distinguished by balanced judgment 
on the value and limitations of Formgeschichte. 

On the background of the New Testament period we have two quite 
excellent articles which gather up and present attractively a great amount 
of information rarely to be found in such a convenient form. Professor 
§. Vernon McCasland’s essay on “New Testament Times, I, The Greco- 
Roman World” includes a clear account of Greek philosophy and religion, 
and brings out the needs of the time for which satisfaction was sought 
in the mystery cults or, by the more intellectual, in Stoicism. Writing 
on “New Testament Times, II, Palestine’’ Professor Morton S. Enslin 
skillfully traces Jewish history from Maccabaean times to the Bar Cochba 
revolt, and concludes with sections on the Torah and its interpreters, and 
on the Jewish hope. This last is disappointingly inadequate. It would 
have been a great service to the kind of reader for whom these volumes 
primarily cater to have quoted some of the passages from the Psalms of 
Solomon to illustrate the lengths nationalistic Messianic hopes could 
reach, and to have illustrated from the Similitudes of Enoch the per- 
sonification of the Danielic “‘son of man” figure. 

Principal Vincent Taylor writes on “The Life and Ministry of Jesus.” 
Although he is right in regarding the problem of the birthplace of Jesus 
as “not one of first importance,” some guidance on the connection of the 
Bethlehem tradition with the title Son of David would have been wel- 
come. Nothing is said of the doctrine of the Virgin Birth and of its in- 
compatibility with the Matthaean and Lukan genealogies. Dr. Taylor 
favors Goguel’s reconstruction of the Jerusalem ministry of Jesus from 
the Fourth Gospel, and C. J. Cadoux’s emphasis on the foresight of 
Jesus which led him to utter warnings of the fate of Jerusalem as the in- 
evitable result of Jewish hostility to Rome. 

Dean C. T. Craig in a stimulating assessment of “The Proclamation of 
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the Kingdom” by Jesus decisively rejects “realized eschatology,” and 
rightly insists that although the term Son of Man is not used directly in 
connection with the Kingdom of God, the two ideas are inseparably 
linked by the association of judgment with both of them. 

Finally should be mentioned a useful outline of a period little known 
to many readers by Professor Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., entitled ‘The 
History of the Early Church. IV. The Post-Apostolic Age.” 






II 


The introduction and exegesis of Matthew are by Professor Sherman 
E. Johnson, and the exposition by the Rev. George A. Buttrick. The 
following excerpt from the exposition of the Feeding of the Multitude 
will serve as an example of the high level which is attainable when 
exposition is based on sound exegesis without being shackled to it. 
“Thorny problems beset this story. Some readers can accept the miracle 
at its face value. They are in some senses fortunate. No man has suf- 
ficient ground to meet them with flat contradiction, or has any right 
dogmatically to deny the miraculous power of Christ. But other readers 
cannot ignore sharp questions, and their neighbors of less troubled faith 
have no right to traduce them. . . . One must deal faithfully with these 
matters. But they need not become a bone crosswise in the throat of 
any man. Indeed, they can suggest the outline of an exposition. Notice 
the miraculous multiplication of our human resource. Take the miracle 
at its face value, and that fact is startlingly clear. Five loaves, and two 
fishes are the parable of our penury, but they become Christ’s abundance. 
Take the story as an echo of the Eucharist-meal, and the miracle is per- 
chance a greater miracle: the symbols of bread and wine are the means 
of Christ’s presence, and are multiplied in love both human and divine. 
So let neither ‘conservative’ nor ‘liberal’ take issue: by any interpretation 
the people could not have been fed without the wonder-working of the 
grace of Jesus Christ” (p. 430). This is typical of the balanced and sane 
exposition supplied for all four Gospels. The exegesis is neither sketchy 
nor overburdened with detail, and this again applies also to the other 
commentaries. It will be sufficient briefly to indicate the standpoints of 
the commentators on a few of the more important passages on which there 
are well-known differences of view. ‘Thus the historicity of Matthew 16: 
17-19, a Matthaean insertion in a Markan context, is denied. Of 26: 
64 Professor Johnson observes that “there was no tradition that Jesus 
clearly identified himself with the heavenly Son of Man,” and yet the 
blasphemy consists “in the prediction that Jesus would be at God’s right 
hand.” If this identification is merely the idea of the Evangelist or of the 
Church, wherein did the blasphemy consist? 
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For Mark the introduction and exegesis are supplied by Professor F. C. 
Grant and the exposition by Professor Halford E. Luccock. Many critics 
would share neither Professor Grant’s doubts as to whether Jesus called 
himself the Son of Man, nor his attribution of the Son of God Christology 
to a Hellenistic environment. Even Bultmann allows the possibility of a 
Palestinian origin for the latter. The theological nature of the Gospels 
should not be a deterrent from asking questions about the inner conscious- 
ness of Jesus himself in matters such as these. 

The introduction and exegesis of Luke are by Professor $. MacLean 
Gilmour, while the exposition is divided among the Rev. George A. 
Buttrick and Professors Walter Russell Bowie, John Knox, and Paul 
Scherer. The exegete rejects the traditional view of the authorship of 
Luke-Acts, and, after a careful examination, concludes that the well- 
known Proto-Luke hypothesis is untenable. He writes a convenient and 
clear summary of the theory of Professor John Knox that Marcion did 
not, as is usually supposed, abbreviate our Luke, but that Marcion’s 
Gospel (c. A.D. 140) was based on a form of Luke of which our present 
Luke is a later expansion. 

The Gospel of John is expounded by the scholar-preacher Professor 
A. J. Gossip. In reading his exposition one catches the fearless and 
incisive tones of the preacher. They ring out, for example, when he has to 
deal with the difficult narative of the cleansing of the temple, an incident 
which, under the heading of “The Danger of Caricaturing Christ,” he 
uses to counteract the feeling that Jesus was here acting out of character. 
“He was as Christlike here in the temple as when dying for us on the 
Cross. Here too he was revealing God as truly as on Calvary. For, 
declares Paul with assurance, in God there is kindness—and severity 
(Rom. 11: 22). And the one is as divine and glorious as the other” (p. 
498). Space must be found for one more quotation from this brilliant 
and at times provocative exposition. On 6: 51 (“I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven; if anyone eats of this bread, he will live 
for ever; and the bread which I shall give for the life of the world is my 
flesh”) Dr. Gossip comments: ‘‘. . . what has to be remembered is that 
this is a metaphor, to be understood and used like every other metaphor. 
When Luther chalked on the table, “This is my body,’ as if that were final 
and conclusive—Christ said it, and Christ meant it, and that is that— 
someone else might have inscribed, ‘I am the door’—Christ said it, and 
Christ meant it, and it must be believed. No doubt! But no human 
being because of that saying thinks of Christ as a literal door, swinging 
on its hinges. Why should one metaphor be read with such prosaic 
woodenness, while all the rest are not? Understood as a metaphor, the 
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saying is arrestingly vivid and lays down what is precisely and exactly 
the plain truth” (p. 573). He would be, indeed, an insensitive reader 
who failed to catch the inspiration of this commentary. 

The introduction and exegesis of this Gospel form the last considerable 
work from the pen of the late Principal W. F. Howard. And what a 
feast is provided! Here is made available for non-specialists the fruit of 
his minute knowledge of and profound insight into the most enigmatic 
of the Gospels, in which he was recognized as the leading expert. John 
he describes as “the crown of the Scriptures. It is the simplest and at the 
same time the most profound book in the New Testament. History and 
interpretation, biography and theology, are blended in such a way that 
the reader, seeing the Jesus of history, yet sees him in the light of Chris- 
tian experience” (p. 437). 

While not accepting apostolic authorship, Howard assigns a high value 
both to the chronology of this Gospel, where, as with the cleansing of the 
temple and its non-paschal representation of the Last Supper and the date 
of the Crucifixion, it differs from the Synoptics, and to its topography. In 
preferring the Johannine position of the temple-cleansing Howard is in a 
minority, and the reviewer, while admitting the force of the arguments 
in its favor, remains unconvinced by them. It is also far more likely that 
the Johannine Passion chronology is due to the evangelist’s purpose to 
represent Jesus as the paschal lamb suffering death simultaneously with 
the lambs in the temple. If, as is very widely agreed, John is in general 
less trustworthy historically than the other Gospels, why should the case 
be the reverse in these crucial events? This is not to deny that the 
Fourth Gospel does preserve valuable traditions which may well be in 
accordance with the facts. That Jesus had visited Jerusalem before the 
last days is suggested by hints in the Synoptics themselves. The Evan- 
gelist’s topographical accuracy, Howard reminds us, is further supported 
by the recent identification of the lithostréton or Gabbatha (‘ridge’) 
of 19: 13 with the pavement on a rocky elevation which was the court 
of the Tower of Antonia, and by the identification of the pool of Bethesda 
as the result of excavations under the ruins of the basilica of St. Anne. 

These volumes should be widely known and read. Though there 
are bound to be certain inequalities in a composite work such as this, the 
total result is effective and impressive, and all the contributions, includ- 
ing those that have been passed over, supply their quota of worth to this 
result. The maps provided are commendably clear. 

A. J. B. Hiccins 
The University 
Leeds, England 
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INTERCOMMUNION; The Report of the Theological Commission ap- 
pointed by the Continuation Committee of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order, together with a selection from the material presented 
to the Commission, Edited by Donald Baillie and John Marsh. 406 
pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. $4.00. 

Intercommunion had been practiced for a long while among various 
Protestant denominations and, though on a considerably smaller scale, 
between the Churches of the Anglican communion and some of the 
Orthodox Churches. It was but natural that with the advent of the 
Ecumenical Movement the question should arise: How essential for the 
sake of unity is intercommunion among the Churches represented in the 
World Council of Churches? The first fruit of the methodical study of 
the problem is to be found in this volume. Its first part is formed by the 
report of the Commission which the Conference on Faith and Order 
had formed for this purpose. While trying to keep the discussion of the 
problem going, the report cannot conceal the stark fact that the World 
Council is split on this issue into two well-defined groups, and that no 
real progress is in sight. Anglicans, Lutherans, and the Orthodox are 
strictly opposed to any kind of intercommunion, though they do not 
agree on the ground why that should be so. In the opposite camp are 
found particularly the Reformed Churches, the Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Disciples, the majority of the Baptists, and the Church of 
South India, all of whom advocate intercommunion for various reasons. 
The Commission was agreed that the present state of things is “‘undesir- 
able and painful” and that “‘every way should be explored by which a 
larger degree of intercommunion could be attained without any sacrifice 
of principle” but also “that none of the already tried ways of meeting this 
problem is wholly satisfying or unobjectionable.” The report tacitly 
implies that the nineteen articles which are added and which form the 
bulk of the volume have not enabled the Commission to make any posi- 
tive suggestion. The four articles on the history of the problem by 
Florovsky, Bizer, E. A. Payne, and Oliver $. Tomkins make obvious that 
in the course of centuries the problem has been aggravated, and that in 
the Western world and on the mission field the responsibility lies prin- 
cipally with the re-awakening of Lutheran confessionalism and the 
strengthening of the catholic emphasis in Anglicanism, which resulted 
from the Oxford Movement. 

A study of the articles contained in this volume reveals the basic weak- 
ness of theological discussion as it goes on in the Churches forming the 
World Council of Churches. More or less all that is said in these articles 
is presented on the assumption that in these matters the final word has 
already been said, and that the theologian’s task consists merely in de- 
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veloping the logical implications which the positions taken by the Re. 
formers, the founders of the Protestant denominations, or by the Fathers 
of the ancient Church have for the present situation. 

Yet in a number of articles there is an intimation of the fact that new 
situations called forth by the Spirit of God in the history of the Church 
should be taken into consideration as stimuli for a complete rethinking 
and as new help for a better understanding of the will of God. These 
are the facts most frequently referred to: Firstly, the Ecumenical Move. 
ment itself is a divine miracle which has been wrought in our days, 
Representatives of a host of Churches which had never had any dealings 
with each other have come to realize that they are capable of praying 
and worshipping together and of commonly studying the Bible, which all 
of them acknowledge as God’s Word. ‘There is thus a degree of unity, 
of communicatio in sacris, among them which can hardly be overrated. 
Secondly, the Christians on the mission field, notably in the Far East, 
remind their parent denominations that in their missionary practice they 
carried over the methods of colonialism into the service of Christ. By 
making the converts part of the parent denomination and thus carrying 
the division of Christianity to other countries, they presented a concept 
of the Christian faith which not only has serious practical inconveniences 
for the native Christians, but also is incompatible with the Biblical mes- 
sage. Thirdly, the enormous migration of populations, which have 
taken place in the twentieth century, have led to a deep-going crisis of 
the principle of denominationalism both in Europe and the U.S.A. 
Local congregations and the chaplains of the armed forces offered the 
hospitality of their denomination to millions of people, and it was 
usually accepted without questioning. Such practice implies, however, 
that the receiving denomination is able to promise that people will find 
there the same divine gifts and blessings they enjoyed in their former 
denomination. 

These new situations which by the will of God have come to pass in 
Christianity will require of us a re-examination of the question what the 
place of denominations and Churches is in the Una Sancta. Such ex- 
amination cannot be carried out within the framework of ancient dogmas 
and the confessions of faith of past ages, but rather like those has to be 
formulated on the basis of the new evidence, which God himself provides. 
One of the first questions to be asked in this connection will be, whether 
the oneness of the Church requires a unified government as the Roman 
Catholic Church postulates. The habitual phrase of the “scandal of our 
division” obscures the problem, and the practice of our Orthodox and 
Anglican brethren to call all other Christians schismatic begs the ques 
tion. Does our sin consist in the fact that we have different Churches, 
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or rather in our unwillingness to manifest our oneness in Christ despite 
the diversity, as, e.g., Reverend T. S. Garrett suggests (p. 214)? 

The second question that the problem of intercommunion has raised 
is brought out with particular clarity by the Congregationalists, e.g., by 
Professor John Marsh. Is there not a danger of overemphasizing the 
sacramental aspect of communion and of forgetting that the New Testa- 
ment concept of koinonia applies to the whole range of personal and 
congregational life in the Spirit? Those who advocate intercommunion 
suspect that the unwillingness on the part of confessional Lutheranism 
and Anglo-Catholicism to share the Lord’s Supper is but a symptom of a 
deep-seated aloofness. If ecumenicity is interpreted as a one-way traffic, 
nothing would be gained even though at interdenominational meetings 
all delegates were admitted to Lutheran or Anglican altars. It should 
also be stated that the ecumenical leaders are probably somewhat confused 
when they organize a common service of worship for preparation to the 
Lord’s Supper, while it is impossible to celebrate the latter in common as 
was done at Lausanne in 1927 and at Oxford in 1937. If, as is contended 
on the part of Orthodox and Anglican theologians, their communion is 
something entirely different from that of the Protestants, then there can 
be no common preparation either. 

Finally, the perplexity in the matter of intercommunion will require 
some hard thinking on the nature of the sacraments. The Report seems 
to me to overestimate the agreement already reached by the Churches on 
the nature of the sacraments. It would be safer to say that such terms 
as “real presence” cover a multiude of meanings at the present time, and 
that it would be more advisable if further study started from the assump- 
tion that thus far no basic agreement was in sight. 

Professor Schlink’s article offers some excellent suggestions for further 
study, whereas the masterly article on “Eschatology and Eucharist” by 
Professor T. F. Torrance, which is perhaps the finest piece of theological 
reasoning in the whole volume, will fail to convince anyone but those 
who share his apocalyptic reinterpretation of the Reformed faith. It 
may be that the predominance of certain philosophies has so conditioned 
our minds that the relationship between heavenly and earthly realities, 
as confronts us in Word and Sacraments, is blurred. Some of our dif- 
ferences are probably based upon disagreements in philosophical rather 
than theological principles, as can be seen by the fact that they cut across 
the denominations. Freshly thinking through this problem would be a 
big assignment, but certainly more rewarding than the constant un- 
critical repetition of the ipsissima verba patrum. The problem of tran- 
scendence has been restated in our days, e.g., in terms of depth psychology, 
existentialism, holism, and utopianism. Ata time when the philosophers 
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do not agree among themselves, it is hardly to be expected that the 
theologians will immediately speak with a united voice. It is to be 
hoped, nevertheless, that such a fresh approach to the problem of inter- 
communion will make for a real discussion, while the present volume 
shows the authors of the articles more or less engaged in monologues. 

It may be that intercommunion is impossible to attain in this world. 
The oneness of the Church constituted by the action of its heavenly 
Head may be one that can be expressed only symbolically by the fact that 
all the members of the Body celebrate the Lord’s Supper according to the 
Lord’s institution, while barring each other from the table of the Lord. 
But much will be gained, nevertheless, when we learn to speak a common 
language and thus are able to explain to each other convincingly why the 
common celebration of the Lord’s Supper is out of question. 

Otro A. Piper 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


BrBLicAL AUTHORITY FOR Topay: A World Council of Churches Sym- 
posium on “The Biblical Authority for the Churches’ Social and Po- 
litical Message for Today,” Edited by Alan Richardson and W. 
Schweitzer. 347 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 195]. 
$4.00. 

In these days when voices of criticism are being raised in various 
quarters against certain aspects of the ecumenical movement, it is good to 
note that the Study Department of the World Council of Churches has 
brought out a highly commendable book dealing with the relation of the 
Bible to social and political matters. “What is the legitimate source of 
our common testimony in the world?” was the question that launched 
this ecumenical inquiry, and the present volume is the first major tangible 
result of the studies by scholars of various Christian traditions undertaken 
in this field. 

Two general considerations come to mind initially as we look at this 
work. The very fact that this inquiry was undertaken, and that a sym- 
posium of this kind came to birth, is in itself of tremendous significance. 
Differences there were among those participating in the various con- 
ferences, and they are not concealed in these papers, especially in Part I; 
yet the evidence of the degree of argument among the scholars, as re- 
flected in the “Guiding Principles for the Interpretation of the Bible” 
(pp. 240 ff.), has amply justified the editors in the publication of the book. 
It is their hope that “the fruit of a genuinely inter-confessional ‘traffic in 
knowledge,’ a real sharing of the riches and insights of the several 
branches of the world Christian community,” will promote mutual under- 
standing among Christians and a clearer testimony in the world. 
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It is encouraging also to note that the Bible is being taken seriously 
by Church leaders today. The Christian’s answers to social and political 
problems are found in the Bible, not in ready-made form, to be sure, but 
in general underlying principles. Therefore a serious study of the Scrip- 
tures must be made in order to discover these principles and set them 
forth clearly as the basis of Christian action. The end of this investiga- 
tion, however, is not merely the discovery of new truth or the accumula- 
tion of useful information. Unless we believe that this is God’s Word 
speaking authoritatively to us in the present situation and act in accord- 
ance with it in personal life and social relationships, the investigation will 
be of little value. 

The book is divided into four main parts. Part I consists of seven 
essays by representatives of different confessional viewpoints, in which are 
discussed such basic questions as the authority of the Bible in relation 
to the authority of the Church, “natural law,” general revelation, tra- 
dition, testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum, and so on. All of the 
contributors (Bratsiotis, Greek Orthodox; Craig, Methodist; Cunliffe- 
Jones, Congregationalist; Devadutt, Baptist; Nagy, Reformed; Prenter, 
Lutheran; Richardson, Anglican) are generally agreed that the Bible is 
Christocentric and cannot be understood apart from Him, but there is 
rather wide divergence of opinion on some of the other matters dis- 
cussed in this section. 

In Part II Professor Wolfgang Schweitzer of Heidelberg University 
surveys the present position of Biblical interpretation and the application 
of Biblical theology to Christian ethics in different parts of the world 
Church at the present time. This may well be considered the key section 
of the book. Part III is composed of five essays by scholars of different 
confessions and theological traditions, dealing with the hermeneutical 
principles of Biblical interpretation. In Part IV an attempt is made to 
apply the principles arrived at in the preceding section to some specific 
problems which confront the Church in the world today, as property, 
Church and State, race, and so on. 

The main burden of the book is well summarized in the statement of 
Professor Schweitzer, that Biblical scholars and theologians everywhere 
are demanding that the historical study of the Bible must advance to an 
adequate theological interpretation. But what is meant by “theological 
interpretation?” 

From Professor Schweitzer’s observations on this problem, and from 
the papers in Part III by such eminent scholars as Dodd, Florovsky, Marsh, 
Muilenburg, and Wright, we gather that theological exegesis may be 
characterized in the main by the following features: the Christocentric 
view of Scripture, leading to the theological unity of the Bible, the re- 
emergence of the Old Testament from the shackles of a desiccating his- 
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toricism to its rightful position in the stream of “holy history” (Heils- 
geschichte), the emphasis on the Kerygma and covenant ideas, and a 
serious reckoning with eschatology. The allegorical interpretation of 
the Old Testament is rightly rejected, although there is a difference of 
opinion regarding the use of typology as a legitimate hermeneutical 
principle (pp. 175-176 and p. 210). 

In all of this we see a repudiation of the ecclesiastical (tradition), 
fundamentalist, and “liberal” rules of interpretation, which is a healthy 
sign, but, on the other hand, some of these papers reflect an overzealous 
concern with presuppositions and not enough interest in historico-critical 
research. The Word of God cannot be dissociated from its historical 
context. If it is, it becomes sadly distorted, a vaporous abstraction. 
Just as theological exegesis must rest upon a careful analysis of the text, 
if it is to be of any value, so an adequate theological understanding of the 
Bible can spring only from a thorough understanding of the historical 
meaning of Scripture. 

The application of these principles and their theological implications 
to specific problems which confront the Christian in the world today, are 
discussed in Part IV by Berkhof (the world in general), Wolf (law), 
Campenhausen (Church and State), Singh (race), Neill (civilization). 
Naturally, the number of topics had to be limited in this work, and their 
treatment is sketchy, but it is clearly evident even from these few, brief 
chapters that the Bible has an authoritative word to speak to modern 
problems, if only we will let it be heard. 

No Bible student can afford to ignore this symposium by such able 
scholars on one of the basic and crucial problems of the Christian faith. 
Although the problem is not solved within the covers of this book, yet no 
one will deny the seriousness and earnestness of those who gave of their 
time and talents to think this thing through. We trust this is not the 
end, but rather the beginning of ecumenical co-operation in all realms 
of Christian faith and life. 






























CHARLES T. FRITSCH 






Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 






Tue Era OF THE CHURCH FATHERS, being Volume IV of A History of the 
Early Church, by Hans Lietzmann, translated by Bertram Lee Woolf. 
212 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. $4.00. 

The fourth volume of the late Professor Lietzmann’s unfinished His- 
tory of the Early Church is just out of the press in English translation. 

It covers approximately the second half of'the fourth century, a period 
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void of great external events, and which the author designates, not inap- 
propriately, as “the era of the Church Fathers.” Among these, the three 
Cappadocians, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Basil of 
Caesarea, are singled out for their formative influence on Eastern Ortho- 
doxy, while Ambrose, in the West, is credited with the unambiguous 
affirmation of the autonomy of the Church as a spiritual power. An 
interesting chapter describes popular Christianity as depicted in the cate- 
chetical instructions of Cyril of Jerusalem and the sermons of Chrysostom. 
The book closes upon a detailed story of the origins of monasticism in 
the early Church. The death of Professor Lietzmann in 1942 prevented 
the completion of the work, and we miss sorely the chapters which he in- 
tended to write on civilization in the fourth century, the beginnings of 
Christian art, and the part played by Jerome and Augustine in the elab- 
oration and evolution of doctrines in the West. 

It would probably be unfair to complain that the book as it reads does 
not give full justice to the theological significance of historical events 
and developments. On the contrary, the author was prompt in showing 
how the differences between Ambrose and Theodosius, quite independ- 
ently from their object, namely, Arianism, gave rise to the theory of the 
independence of the spiritual order from the temporal, while the secular 
ruler was acknowledged as God’s soldier, divinely committed to protect 
the Church and to promote the decisions of the hierarchy. However, 
the specific nature of the Arian controversy may not be clearly perceived 
by those who shall read the present volume apart from Volume III, From 
Constantine to Julian. The problem of Arianism is primarily dogmatic, 
and ought to be more carefully lifted from the political and ecclesiastical 
bickerings which did much to obscure the issues at stake. 

The translator may well be right in claiming that Lietzmann’s account 
of the beginnings of Christian monasticism is worthy to rank as classic. 
The distinction between occupational ascetiscism, practiced by some who 
wanted to be free from earthly cares in view of special missions, and theo- 
retical ascetiscism, born of dualistic systems of thought holding disparaging 
views of matter and body, is valid and well taken. It should help us 
qualify the massive statement, dear to Protestant polemists, that monasti- 
cism ruined Christian ethics by the unwarranted introduction of a double 
standard of morality into the Church. In describing the Egyptian monas- 
teries of the Wadi Araba and the Wadi Natrun, reference is made to 
Baedeker’s eighth German edition, no doubt most handy as a guide-book, 
yet one might wish for more technical information concerning the archae- 
ology of early monastic foundations. 

Abundant footnotes, the bibliography, index, and “suggestions for 
further reading,” the latter unfortunately restricted to English titles, con- 
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tribute in making the book a most valuable aid for the study of Christian 
antiquity. 

GrorceEs A. BARROIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Diz TAuFE—EIN SAKRAMENT, by Markus Barth. 568 pp. Zollikon- 

Ziirich, Evangelischer Verlag, 1951. Sw. fr. 20.50. 

The writer of this rather long study wages a war on two fronts, the 
historical and the theological. He opposes false ideas of the origin of 
Christian baptism. At the outset he names at least four such theories: 
that it originated in a rite of Hellenistic mystery cults and entered 
Christianity through Paul and John or through Hellenistic Christianity 
even before Paul; that it originated in Jewish proselyte baptism and was 
passed on by John the Baptist; that its origin was in the baptism of John 
the Baptist; or that it was based on Old Testament prophecies, either 
directly or by the mediation of the prophetic figure and action of John 
the Baptist (pp. 12-19). Barth concludes that Christian baptism is not 
dependent in any essential upon either Jewish rites or Hellenistic mys- 
teries. This does not exclude the background role of the Old Testament 
or the importance of John the Baptist. 

The method of study is to take up one by one selected New Testament 
passages that speak of baptism or are commonly interpreted to speak of 
it. In the course of this detailed study (the discussion of I Peter 3: 18-22, 
for example, covers forty-two pages), Barth examines textual and exegeti- 
cal problems, compares related passages, and discusses the views of com- 
mentators and writers who discuss the passage in larger contexts. Much 
of the value of the work is in this thoroughgoing exegetical study. 

The best summary of the results is found on pages 522-525. “The 
New Testament statements concerning water baptism are remarkably 
unified and harmonious. . . . This baptism is neither a copy of a Jewish 
baptism nor an analogy to a Hellenistic mystery. . . . Complete obedi- 
ence is impossible without the act figuratively described as ‘baptism. . . .’ 
In the entire New Testament baptism is a work which God commands 
men to do; with it they answer to the saving work of God and the 
proclamation of this saving work. In the performance of baptism the 
person baptized and the baptizer—and with them or through them the 
congregation—confess before God and the world their knowledge of the 
significance and effect of the death of Christ, and the working of the 
Spirit of God. They confess in water baptism their desire for the baptism 
of the Spirit and their sure hope or trust that the baptism of the Spirit 
will occur. . . . Baptism is a ‘work’ in the sense of an offer, a motion, an 
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affirmation, an attestation, a genuine service of God: in its meaning, its 
nature, and its working it is nothing else but prayer.” 

Thus the theological point of this work is opposition to a sacramental- 
ism that makes the rite of baptism an unfailing tool that effects what it 
portrays. “Not sacramentalism, and also not symbolism—rather, con- 
fession, obedience, hope, and prayer are the elements that mark the mean- 
ing and performance of baptism.” It does not effect what it indicates, 
but indicates what has already been effected by the free work of God; and 
it points to the free gift of the Spirit, God’s gift that is not bound to or 
under the control of the external rite. 

The book leaves me with two impressions. In the first place, it is too 
long and heavy; it could have made its points in half the space. Secondly, 
it sometimes seems to draw too fine a distinction in order to keep the free 
gracious working of God entirely separate from and unbound by any 
external action or rite. This latter point is good; it grasps the basic 
position of the New Testament. But at times one feels that a New 
Testament passage assumes that divine grace and the external rite work 
together without compromising the grace or thinking that the rite is 
automatically effective. 

Future study of baptism should take account of this book. It combines 
intensive study of individual passages, critique of presuppositions of mod- 
ern study, and a concern for the deeper theological issues at stake. 

FLoyp V. FILson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


CHRISTIAN BapTisM, by John Murray. 93 pp. Philadelphia, The Com- 
mittee on Christian Education, Orthodox Presbyterian Church, 1952. 
$1.75. 

This scholarly representation of the classical Reformed doctrine of 
baptism devotes special attention to its controversial aspects in the light of 
contemporary discussions. Of the seven chapters, three are devoted to 
infant baptism. The author is well acquainted with the history of the 
sacrament and with the literature about it. He finds the central meaning 
—though not the exclusive one—to be union with Christ. On the mode 
of baptism, the two “pillars of the Baptist argument” for the necessity of 
immersion are shown to rest on insecure foundations. “Baptizo” can 
mean immerse, and in Dr. Murray’s opinion sometimes does; but, con- 
trary to Calvin’s impression, the word can have other meanings, so that 
it is not true to say flatly that “baptizo” means “immerse.” The argu- 
ment from “burial with Christ” is shown to rest on an arbitrary selection 
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of a very few texts, in the face of others which point in a different direc- 
tion. 

As for baptizing infants, while the author grants the lack of any specific 
command to this effect, there is also no command to the contrary. He 
approaches the question correctly from this angle: What are the corollaries 
or implications, as to baptism, of teachings in the New Testament which 
are specific? Following this line, he arrives at the strong reasons for bap- 
tizing children of believers. The ultimate ground of baptism is said to 
be the sheer will and command of God. Faith is not the ground; God’s 
order is. At this point, the author takes issue with C. Hodge and B. B. 
Warfield who held to a doctrine of “presumptive election” as the basis for 
baptizing infants of believers. He does not believe that Calvin, properly 
understood, supported such a doctrine, as Hodge and Warfield claimed 
he did. Elsewhere Dr. Murray seems to take a different view, for (p. 65) 
he names among the principles “without which the ordinance of infant 
baptism would be meaningless” this: that infants are members of Christ’s 
kingdom and therefore have been regenerated. (This is not held to be 
universally true of all infants.) Is this very different from the doctrine of 
presumptive election? Exception might be taken, even by the conserva- 
tive, to this or other statements here and there (such as the assertion that 
nothing is sealed and signified by baptism “that is in excess of that which 
our Lord asserts infants to be”). However, taking the book as a whole, 
it is a fair and honest presentation of the Reformed doctrine, and will be 
a valuable addition to a minister’s library. 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Gop’s Worp IN MAn’s LancuacE, by Eugene A. Nida. 191 pp. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1952. $2.50. 

The whole Bible can now be read in 191 languages, and the entire 
New Testament in 246 others, while some portions of Holy Scripture exist 
in over a thousand languages or dialects. To tell how the Word of God 
is given to people the world over in their own living languages would 
require many volumes, but Eugene A. Nida has written a graphic and 
instructive introduction to this story. As secretary of the work of transla- 
tion for the American Bible Society, Dr. Nida has traveled in over thirty 
countries, while he has done field research in almost fourscore languages. 
He is well qualified by training and experience to write with authority on 
this subject of Bible translation. 

The chapters of this book are partly historical or biographical, and 
partly linguistic. In the historical chapters the story of Bible trans- 
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mission into the speeches of the world is told. An over-all view is given 
of the period from the earliest manuscripts to the printed versions. One 
of the most interesting chapters in the book presents biographical sketches 
of John Eliot, Adoniram Judson, Robert Morrison, William Carey, Henry 
Martyn, “Brother Sherry,” and Hiram Bingham, Jr., each of whom made 
a notable missionary contribution as a translator of the Bible. Another 
chapter devoted to missionary translators and distributors is a thrilling 
account of present-day Bible translation. 

But perhaps the most instructive parts of Dr. Nida’s book are those in 
which he treats the actual process of translation. If every man is to hear 
the marvelous works of God in his own tongue, the translator must search 
his people’s language in order to find the exact linguistic equivalents for 
Scriptural phraseology. Otherwise gross errors are likely to creep into 
translations, as for instance in the case of the central African reading, 
“Go sit on a stick” instead of “Enter the kingdom of heaven.” Native 
idioms may require strange renderings of Biblical expressions. For in- 
stance, in the dialect of one Ethiopian tribe, “let not your heart be 
troubled” (John 14: 1), becomes “do not shiver in your liver.” Among 
the Navajo Indians, the equivalent of the same expression is, “let not your 
mind be killing you,” while among the Piros in Peru the exhortation 
would be, “do not be hard chased.” Among the Mende people of West 
Africa anger is “a cut heart,” while the Miskito Indians refer to anger as 
“a split heart,” and the Tzotzils as “a hot heart.” Among the Conobs of 
Guatemala an angry person is one who has “red insides.” Terms which 
might be regarded merely as abstract, such as sin, repentance, redemp- 
tion, salvation, reconciliation, grace, justification, and sanctify, become 
strangely luminous in the vivid, pictorial imagery of primitive peoples, 
and Dr. Nida has cited splendid examples of each of these terms in his 
word studies. What better equivalent for the Biblical verb “glorify” 
could be found than that employed by the Kpelle people of Liberia: “to 
lift up God’s brightness”? Thus the living languages of the world give 
fresh illumination to significant Bible words. 

To read this volume is to enter upon a fascinating adventure into 
realms of human expression, and to discover surprising linguistic or pic- 
torial equivalents for some of the most commonplace terms in Holy 
Scripture. Teachers of the Bible, and ministers who are seeking new 
coinage for shop-worn phraseology will find in this book a veritable 
treasury of illustrations. 

Howarp TILLMAN KuIsT 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, by J. N. Sanders. 199 pp. 

New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. $3.75. 

The subtitle to this volume, “A Study of the Teaching of the New 
Testament in the Light of Historical Criticism,” gives a better account of 
its content than does that assigned it by its author. Though in origin it 
derives from a series of popular lectures and still maintains to a degree 
its “popular” character, the book has been rewritten since the appearance 
of Dr. E. W. Barnes’ The Rise of Christianity whose major theses are 
taken as a foil to the author’s own views. The adoption of such a foil has 
certain advantages, among others this, that an author appears to be writing 
as a partner to a debate which has contemporary significance; on the 
whole, I believe that Mr. Sanders has made much of the advantages to 
be gained by such a method. However, the disadvantages are also patent: 
for one thing, probably Dr. Barnes’ views are herein given wider circula- 
tion than they would otherwise have attained or merit; then, too, the 
reader is at a disadvantage as he must rely on Mr. Sanders’ discretion and 
fairness in quoting. 

With this one qualification, the present reviewer is of the opinion that 
this book meets a current need to have the Christian message restated in 
the light of historical and literary criticism along sounder lines than those 
exemplified by the aberrations of both humanism and apocalypticism. 
Following the example of C. H. Dodd, the author divides the Christian 
proclamation into Kerygma (preaching) and Didache (teaching). These 
he finds, not alone in the Epistles, but as Dodd also more recently has 
done, in the Gospels as well (see Dodd’s Gospel and Law). The “unifying 
element” here is, then, “‘the gospel which the Apostles and their successors 
preached, modified, adapted, and developed to meet the rapidly changing 
and developing circumstances of the Church” (p. 30). As for the unity 
thus discovered throughout the pages of the New Testament and which 
modern liberalism attributes to “the Pauline dye” which is sprinkled 
everywhere, Sanders holds that “it can be explained equally well by the 
simple assumption that the Gospels and St. Paul have the same doctrine 
because they reflect faithfully the doctrine of the common Master” (p. 24). 
Moreover, our author makes much of the importance of the Biblical 
scholar’s making searching examination of his “‘pre-suppositions” to dis- 
cover whether these are adequate for a fair evaluation of the Biblical 
phenomena. 

Mr. Sanders’ own set of presuppositions permit him to accept the idea 
that Jesus possessed a ‘‘Messianic consciousness,” as appears in both his 
words and acts (pp. 56 f., et al.), and that he combined belief in his own 
Messiahship (spiritually interpreted, to be sure), with that of his being the 
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Danielic ‘Son of Man” and the Isaianic “Suffering Servant” (pp. 89 ff., 94 
ff.). In this last capacity he thought of his death as “a ransom for many” 
(pp. 88 f.) and he intended the Last Supper to stand as a symbol of the 
same: it was, indeed, “an eschatological sacrament . . . a foretaste and 
pledge of participation in the Messianic Feast” (pp. 101 f.), and our Lord’s 
words on the occasion will mean, “My coming death will . . . be the 
means by which God will bring in his kingdom, by the voluntary sacrifice 
of me, his Messiah” (p. 102). 

It needs scarcely to be said that the author with such a beginning finds 
no difficulty in tracing out an essential unity of doctrine in the remainder 
of the New Testament. With the present reviewer, he holds that many 
of Jesus’ acts represent deliberate fulfillments of prophecy or at any rate 
of the prophetic concepts above referred to (pp. 57 f., 60 f.). As regards 
the eschatological coloring of Jesus’ teachings also he holds—what I have 
been endeavoring to say for the past fifteen years—that “the eschatology of 
Jesus” is not necessarily the same as “that of the apocalyptic writers” of 
his day. “A man must use the forms of thought and expression familiar 
to his contemporaries, if he expects to enter into conversation with them. 
. . . But it does not follow that Jesus’ thought did not move outside the 
limits of apocalyptic theology. In fact, while using the language, and 
often also the imagery, of apocalyptic, Jesus made them the vehicle of a 
new message, which opened men’s eyes to horizons which lay beyond the 
limit of apocalyptic vision” (p. 76). This is to say well what badly needs 
saying. It was the gospel which Jesus and his Apostles were concerned to 
propagate and naturally they did so, as anyone knowing anything about 
psychology would have done, in the language of the day—which was that 
of apocalyptic. But in that language Jesus, for example, at Mark, Chap. 
13, gave his contemporaries what amounts to an anti-apocalypse, to use an 
uncouth invention of the present reviewer. To insist, therefore, that 
the apocalyptic language and imagery are important parts of the gospel 
message and to be utilized in every age regardless of its predilections as 
regards these matters, is to stultify the Gospel and to incur the danger of 
confusing the “Wisdom of God” with the verbiage of men and vice versa. 

This is a very sane book which will do much to help its readers to re- 
cover a right normative perspective for evaluating the message of the 
Scriptures. 


JoHN Wick BowMAN 


San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 
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